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Pernars the two great branches into 
which the Christian life unfolds itself, the 
two great manifestations of the Christian 
spirit, could not be more impressively set 
forth for comparison, than as we find 
them respectively embodied and exempli- 
fied in two signal characters, both women, 
living in widely separated countries, in 
very different ages, and under very un- 
like systems of religious culture. 

The two grand elements of Christian- 
ity that we allude to are variously desig- 
hated as piety and humanity, devotion 
and charity, faith and work. The two 
characters we refer to as illustrating these 
two elements, are St. Catharine of Genoa, 
and Elizabeth Fry—an Italian devotee, 
and an English philanthropist—a Roman 
Catholic believer, and a Protestant work- 
er—a representative woman of the fif- 
teenth century, and of the nineteenth. 

Of course, we do not mean to say that, 
in either instance, one of these two great 
elements existed singly, or to the exclu- 
sion of the other. But in each of the 
two instances, one appears so predomi- 
nant over the other, while blended with 
it, as to characterize and distinguish the 
individual. 

As we examine the development of 
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their spiritual nature, we shall see that, 
in a truly Catholic judgment, whether or 
not in human saints’ calendars, these 
names must doubtless be both believed 
to be recorded in the Lamb’s Book of 
Life. e 

Separating our a@junts of these re- 
markable persons, we ghall speak at pres- 
ent of but one of them, reserving the 
other for a future opportunity. 

Rome has done especial honor to the 
name of Catharine. Out of six persons 
bearing it that she has canonized, none 
merited the memorial better than Madame 
Adorna. To her other accomplishments 
and graces, she added this, as the crown 
of all, and the peculiar glory of her life, 
that “she felt she was not at liberty to 
love God with any thing less than her 
whole heart.” And thus, with that Di- 
vine assistance which is sure to follow 
so remarkable a spiritual culture, she 
succeeded in attaining, if the testimonies 
of her experience may be trusted, to that 
balance of all the faculties in the Divine 
will, and that immersion of the soul in 
heavenly love, which is perfect rest, and 
joy, and peace. 

It was not till her twenty-fifth year 
that she entered on this lofty and serene 
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frame. As was befitting, and as the law 
of progress is, she must first pass through 
periods of sharp conflict, and drink the 
cup of a bitter discipline. 

The mind of St. Catharine was polish- 
ed with all the cultivation and refinement 
of her time, as her manners were with 
all the elegance of the Genoese nobility. 
Descended from one of the most illustri- 
ous families of Italy, the distinction of 
her blood seemed to lose itself in the 
still loftier bearing of her spirit. Num- 
bering among her kindred and ancestry 
both military generals and cardinals of 
the church, statesmen of the empire and 
pope Innocent the Fourth, her character 
united the strength, courage, and hero- 
ism of soldiers with the religious devoted- 
ness of a recluse. But the intensity of 
her piety finally outshone altogether the 
lustre of her rank. All the ardor of her 
Italian temperament was consecrated, in 
lowly meekness, to the service of the 
Cross. 

Born in 1447, her life extended over a 
period of sixty-two years, and she died 
on the fourteenth of September, 1510. 

Her childhood, in its way, was almost 
as extraordinary as her after-life. In 
common with te ousand other exam- 
ples that might be gathered from the an- 
nals of Christenflom and the fields of 
familiar observation, it is a conclusive 
refutation of the frightful falsehood, that 
children can not be Christians, or that 
the young must wait to be spiritually- 
minded. At eight years old she had 
learned to regard sin as the greatest of 
evils, and to check its beginnings in her 
own bosom by penitence and. prayer. 
While she obeyed her parents, avoided 
temptation, and kept the commandments 
outwardly, she made her little chamber a 
closet of devotion, and kept there, of her 
own desire, an. image of the Saviour, to 
remind her of his sufferings and his holi- 
ness. At twelve she had made unusual 
progress in,the knowledge of divine sub- 
jects, in fellowship with Christ, and in 
submission to God’s will. At thirteen 
we find her seeking admission to a con- 
vent—the mistaken form of self-renunci- 
ation in her age—an entire consecration 
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of her virgin heart to Christ, and a cruci- 
fixion of all worldly desires. 

This purpose was overruled by her pa- 
rents ; and, at the age of sixteen, rather 
in accordance with their orders, which 
she always filially observed, than with 
her own choice, she was married to Julian 
Adorna, a young nobleman of Genoa, 
whose superficial gayety and prodigal ex. 
cess made him any thing but congenial 
to her contemplative and monastic tastes, 

Gradually, however—as if it was des- 
tined that her nature should be tested 
and fortified by exposure to all the fasci- 
nations the world had to offer—she was 
drawn more and more into the artificial 
excitements of society. It must be ad- 
mitted that she yielded so far to these 
lower influences, as to seek relief, under 
her bitter domestic trials, and consolation 
for her husband's frivolity, in other sources 
than the faith of the Gospel and the com- 
fortings of the Spirit. For a moment, her 
better resolutions faltered, and she turned 
to the world for a support that never came 
from any strength this side of Heaven. 
Fortunately, a brief experience satisfied 
her of the folly of her delusion. All 
that the flatteries and amusements of 
that brilliant southern city could confer 
would not heal the inward pain, would 
not meet the struggle that was going on 
in her heart, would not solve the ques- 
tions that were besetting her, nor answer 
the deep craving of her soul for a higher 
peace. Apprised of her sad mistake, she 
threw the bauble away, renounced every 
vanity, and turned, with her whole mind, 
to the balm and the strength of her Fa- 
ther’s mercy and her Redeemer’s cross. 

Her sister was an inmate in a neighbor- 
ing convent—the same that she had her- 
self desired, when a child, to enter. It 
appears to have been one of those well- 
conducted religious houses, whose mem- 
bers divided their time and care between 
the contemplative exercises of devotion 
and practical ministrations to the poor 
and the sick; where the adoration of 
God, and labors for his more unfortunate 
children, in a beautiful alternation, filled 
up the circle of the hours. This sister, 
aware of Catharine’s trials from the un- 
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sympathizing nature of her profligate hus- 
band, from the poverty which had now 
succeeded to former affluence in conse- 
quence of his ruinous habits, and from 
her internal wrestlings with temptation, 
persuaded her to a conversation with a 
single-minded person connected with the 
convert. Under the instructions of this 
religious adviser, she became convinced 
and possessed, as never before, of the 
preciousness of an entire, self-forgetting 
submission to God; and when she re- 
-turned to her residence she bore in her 
heart, as her biographer says, ‘ the flam- 
ing arrow of divine love.” ‘She with- 
drew to her chamber, and in the secrecy 
of her retirement poured out her grati- 
tude to God in sighs and tears, rather 
than in words. Purified from the flames 
of earthly passions, illuminated with the 
brightness of the Holy Spirit, sanctified 
in her affections and will,” she realized 
the apostle’s vivid language in coming 
from darkness into light, and found old 
things passed away, and all things be- 
come new. Penitent for her former er- 
rors, she exclaimed in all sincerity : ‘* Be- 
loved Master, I will never, never sin 
against thee more !” 

Such was her conversion ; and what 
she understood by conversion we know 
from her own words. “The first step,” 
she says, ‘‘in the process of salvation, is 
that we consent to’ give ourselves up to 
God, in unreserved and perpetual conse- 
cration, to be his, in his own way, time, 
manner, and degree, and forever.” “TI 
see, every day,” she adds, “more and 
more clearly, that all happiness is in God 
alone. And pure love, or that which is 
absolutely free from selfishness of every 
sort, is something that we can certainly 
attain.” 

How practical and earnest her new 
spirit was, we can judge from the vigor- 
ous measures she at once took to bring 
her whole life and conduct into conform- 
ity with it. Counting animal appetite a 
chief danger, she set herself resolutely 
to bring it into subjection. One of her 
first determinations was to overrule all 
improper solicitations of the senses, at 
every cost, so that they should act. right- 
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ly and innocently, by spontaneous incli- 
nation, and should not torment her by 
any interference with her spiritual growth. 
And she gained a glorious conquest over 
them. Without the fanaticism of think. 
ing it morally wrong to take animal food, 
she avoided it herself because she found 
that, with her constitution, this absti- 
nence aided her in lifting the soul above 
the body, So she adopted an extremely 
plain and simple if not coarse raiment, 
without imposing it on herself as a rigdr- 
ous austerity, a penance for sin, but as a 
fit expression of her humility, and an 
appropriate garb for those cHfaritable deeds 
with which she was now principally oc- 
cupied. 

Availing herself of these external helps 
to her great work of self-discipline, her 
chief care was still for the hidden life of 
the heart. Scrutinizing every motive with 
most scrupulous conscience, examining 
the false designs that lurk so cunningly 
under fair disguises, her effort was to 
make every emotion genuine and true, 
and to cleanse the very fountains of her 
feeling. So impressed was she with a 
conviction that all her joys and sorrows 
should be with God alone, that she for- 
bore to tell them to any mortal compan- 
ion, preferring heroically to suffer in soli- 
tude, rather than to lean on any other 
than the Heavenly Helper. 

It too often happens that when new 
converts become absorbed in the inner 
exercises of piety, they look with a nar- 
row contempt on the old familiar drudg- 
ery of daily duty. In their haste to es- 
cape into themselves, they forsake the 
domestic circle, forget that religion con- 
sists in a kindly and patient attention to 
every fellow-creature, and thus give the 
indifferent an occasion to charge piety 
with being ascetic, cold, and unlovely. 
It was a graceful feature in the character 
of Catharine Adorna, that even in the 
early flush of her newly-awakened emo- 
tions she was blamelessly faithful to her 
household engagements. Perhaps we 
have the most winning exhibition of her 
goodness, when we behold her filling her 
painful situation with sweet contentment, 
assiduous in her conjugal duties to a hus- 
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band so unsuited to her dispositions, and 
turning her discipline into a victory of 
virtue. 

The legitimate consequence took place. 
Overcome by so noble a manifestation of 
the Christian spirit, her husband acknow- 
ledged its power. Before his death, which 
occurred at this period, her prayers and 
exertions were both answered by his re- 
pentance. Nearly at the same time, one 
by one, her brothers and sisters died. 
But her faith had laid quite too strong a 
hold on the Eternal Life to be shaken by 
afflictions so clearly reconcilable with the 
benignity of Providence as the separation 
from earthly friends. As, in the warfare 
of this world, men take to themselves 
significant devices, to blazon their stand- 
ards, to rekindle their loyalty to the cause, 
and to animate their courage, so she took 
for the motto of her combat with all evil, 
and graved it on her heart: “Thy will 
be done on earth, as it is in heaven.” 

Released, by her husband’s death, from 


household restrictions, she began to ex- - 


tend her charities into a wider sphere, 
and to follow more freely the benevolent 
promptings of her heart. According to 
one of the authorities: “‘She deliberated 
some time in what manner she might 
best execute her desire of living alto- 
gether to God’s glory. At length, in or- 
der to join the active life with the con- 
templative, and to have the honor of 
ministering to Christ in his most dis- 
tressed and suffering members, she re- 
solved to devote herself to the service of 
the sick in the great Hospital of the city. 
Of this House she lived many years the 
Mother Superior, attending the patients 
with incredible tenderness, performing 
for them the meanest offices; and nursing 
their most offensive maladies. So heroic 
is this charity, that, with regard to such 
institutions, even Voltaire forgets his 
usual malignant and unbelieving criti- 
cisms. He admits that ‘nothing can be 
nobler than the sacrifice which woman 
has made of beauty and youth, to em- 
ploy her time in relieving those miserable 
objects—utter strangers, the bare sight 
of which is humbling to human pride, 
and shocking to our sensibility.’ ” 
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Touching incidents are recorded of her 
sacrifices and her success. No sufferer, 
however lowly or loathsome, was beneath 
her regard. Her fame spread throughout 
the city. The friends of poor invalids, 
oppressed with incurable diseases, when 
all other relief failed, found their way to 
the door of Madame Adorna. The story 
of her benignant sympathy, and of the 
efficacy of her prayers, ran through the 
dismal hovels of penury, and the natural 
cures often wrought under her hand seem- 
ed to the superstitious people like the in- 
terpositions of miracle. 

Mingled with her practical charities, in- 
deed, prompting them, and presiding over 
and giving them their widest charm, was 
her meek and trusting faith. This faith 
was the origin of her incomparable se- 
renity. It is the testimony of all her 
biographers that her life was character- 
ized very remarkably by “what may be 
termed rest, or quietude”—the same that 
distinguished so preéminently a woman 
whom in several respects she much re- 
sembled, Madame Guyon. “ Not, how- 
ever, the rest or quietude of an indolent 
inaction, but the quietude of an inward 
peace, coming from harmony with the 
law of heaven; not a quietude which 
feels nothing and does nothing, but that 
higher and divine quietude, which exists 
by feeling and acting in the time and de- 
gree of God’s appointment and God’s 
will. It was a principle in her conduct 
to leave all results in his hands, without 
solicitude. And the consequence, as 
would naturally be expected, was the 
same in her case as the apostle Paul 
represents it to have been in his: that 
she conld be troubled without being dis- 
tressed, perplexed without being in des- 
pair, persecuted and cast down without 
being destroyed or forsaken. In the 
words of Fenelon, she ‘adored the pur- 
poses of God without understanding 
them.’ She loved the very afflictions 
that had God in them, and fled from all 
earthly good where God was not: a state 
of feeling that could not fail to bring in- 
ward peace.” 

So high and exhilarating did her enjoy- 
ment of her religion sometimes become, 
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that she checked herself, and lifted a 
prayer that she might not prize the joys 
God gave her more than God himself. 

For a Roman Catholic, and for her age, 
Madame Adorna was uncommonly free 
from superstition. If she attached more 
importance to external rites, ceremonies, 
fastings, and all the forms and images by 
which the Romish worship makes its 
powerful appeal to the imagination, than 
Protestants, she yet held them in far less 
estimation than many saints of her time 
and country. When a monk of the order 
of Dominicans once undertook to per- 
suade her, before she was a widow, that 
she did not love God entirely, because 
she did not forsake her family and turn 
recluse, she replied with great justice 
and dignity: “It is true, you have the 
advantage of being a member of one of 
the religious orders ; but this does not 
necessarily prove that you have more 
love to God than those who belong to 
other orders, or than those who do not 
belong to any. That I am not able to 
love God in my present situation, as 
much as you can in yours, is what you 
can never persuade me. You have refer- 
red to your habit—the distinctive dress 
of your order. If I could be so void of. 
reason as to believe the dress you wear 
would add the least spark to the divine 
love which glows in my bosom, I should 
be tempted to rend it from your shoulders 
by violence.” 

So with respect to fasting. The idea 
that has largely obtained, in the Roman 
Catholic church, is that abstaining from 
food, or from certain kinds of food, on 
set days, has the effect to expiate sin, 
and ward off its penalties. ‘St. Catharine 
held, in common with many Protestants, 
that the value of fasting consists wholly 
in taming and subduing the natural ap- 
petites, schooling the senses into their 
just subordination, teaching the soul to 
be independent of the body and depend- 
ent on God alone. In this view she be- 
lieved that fasting has a real spiritual 
utility, and she frequently practiced it 
accordingly. As a penance, she discard- 
ed it; holding that nothing can do away 
the penal consequences of transgression, 
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except repentance of heart and the for- 
giveness of God. This view has given 
rise to the common distinction, in eccle- 
siastical writing, between expiatory and 
disciplinary austerities. 

Nothing more illustrates Madame Ador- 
na’s self-denial than to see how far she 
placed her standard of duty above ordi- 
nary Christians, Things that most per- 
sons allow as harmless, she often scruti- 
nized, and not unfrequently condemned 
as wrong. So that the point from which 
she looked out on the field of religious 
obligation was in a higher plane of vision 
than the common position of Christen- 
dom. For example, the curiosity that 
thirsts for knowledge, which most per- 
sons regard as not only innocent but 
positively a merit, she found capable of 
running to such excess as to pry into the 
mysteries of Providence, or to explore 
things of which it is better to be ignor- 
ant; and therefore she guarded the ap- 
petite of her intellect for knowledge as 
jealously as that of her palate for deli- 
cacies of diet. 

Her longing for heaven—to leave this 
sinning and suffering earth and be with 
the sinless and the tearless—“ absent 
from the body and present with the 
Lord”—sometimes became so ardent in 
the midst of the sickness she visited and 
the pains she witnessed, that she accused 
herself of it as a kind of guilt, and strove 
the more earnestly to be content in her 
station and to forget heaven itself in the 
entire devotedness of her energies to 
God. Christians of smaller stature will 
not dream of it as possible that the de- 
sire for heaven could be too strong. 

Again, in reference to social intercourse : 
She withdrew herself, to a large extent, 
from society into seclusion, and thereby 
partook of one of the prominent errors of 
the church of Rome. But then it must 
be remembered, first, what society in her 
time was, in corruption and frivolity, what 
the world required of its votaries, what 
utter separation from God and duty ; and 
also that she never so far sequestered her- 
self from” her fellow-creatures as to omi* 
the most strenuous and generous exer- 
tions in behalf of their sorrows. These 
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three things, 1t would be well for us Pro- 
testants, in the name of dear charity, to 
bear in mind, when we stand ready to 
cast our glib and flippant reproaches at 
fellow-Christians for ‘their asceticism — 
first, that the monastic institutions were 
established in a social condition very un- 
like the modern; secondly, that, under 
any aspect of it, self-denial is not a thing 
to be despised—least of all by those that 
lean to the opposite and baser extreme of 
luxurious indulgence; and thirdly, that, 
while it has eschewed the mixed compa- 
nies of the world, the spirit in question 
has achieved such ministrations to the 
sons and daughters of affliction all over 
the world as to take rebuke quite away 
from our lips. 

The case with Madame Adorna was 
that, instead of being moved to these gra- 
cious charities by the impulses of human 
sympathy, she was led to them simply by 
what she believed to be the will of her 
Heavenly Father. The good of man — 


even her own good—took only an inferior 
place in her esteem, compared with the 


glory of God. 

Nor was there any stumbling-block to 
her in this, nor any clashing between the 
claims of God and of humanity. That dif- 
ficulty was all solved by the heavenly 
whisper to her soul: ‘‘ He who loves God, 
loves all that God loves.” 

As the high-bred lady bent over the 
couches of abject misery, in her hospital, 
and administered medicines to the most 
disgusting disorders, she felt as if her 
hand were moved by a Higher Hand in 
heaven, and could say: “It is not I, but 
Christ that dwelleth in me.” . 

Her productions as an author sprang 
from the same feeling. So far from com- 
posing her books from any ambition of 
celebrity, she wrote simply from a desire 
to devote her intellect to the honor of 
her Creator. And, therefore, her works, 
though commonly classed among those 
of the mystical writers, are really in the 
strictest sense experimental. All those 
special illuminations that make up so 
large a part of the fabulous history of 
Romish saints — visions, revelations, su- 
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sions, she distrusted as delusive. She held 
only to those experiences which, however 
elevated, are natural to a soul wrought 
upon by the intenser degrees of faith and 
love. It is melancholy to see that her 
church was not willing to recognize her 
good sense, but must weave about her 
history something of the absurd romance 
with which it has really dishonored when 
it has endeavored to exalt so many of its 
heroes. It is handed down among the 
Romish traditions that, eighteen months 
after her death, her body was disinterred 
and was found to be without the least 
sign of putrefaction. A blind reverence 
could not appreciate her goodness with- 
out an absurd fiction.. As if the memo- 
rial of her virtue and piety could not be 
perpetual though her body had turned to 
dust, and as if the influence of her life 
could be made the greater if the universal 
decree, “‘ ashes to ashes,” had not passed 
upon her person ! 

One of the most interesting features in 
the character of Catharine of Genoa was 
what is told us of her seeing every thing 
in its relations to God, not only signal 
events, and great changes, but the least 
and obscurest things. ‘To her illumi- 
nated mind every thing, except sin, had 
God in it. She was not ashamed to have 
it known that her heart could sympathize 
with the brute animal, and with the insect 
that floats in the air, and with the humble 
worm ‘that dwelt beneath her feet. She 
loved them because they participated in 
the care and affections of her heavenly 
Father, and because God loved them. 
She went further than this. She associ- 
ated God with things inanimate ; so much 
so, that she adored God with a tender 
affection in plants and trees and flowers. 
So that when the leaf died, and when the 
flower withered, and when the tree was 
cut down, she could not help a sentiment 
of sacred sadness, as if so much of God’s 
visible manifestation had been removed 
from her sight.” ‘“O ye plants and trees,” 
she was heard to say, as she walked in 
the shade of gardens, “are ye not the 
creatures of, Him whom I love? Are ye 
not obedient to him who formed you ?” 

No doubt ever visited this saintly mind 
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that her prayers were answered. Some- 
times it would appear from her expres- 
sions as if she had an experience in this 
respect which ordinary Christians can not 
expect to share. But, on closer study, it 
will be found that whatever she felt was 
rational. She never alludes to audible, 
yocal answers to her prayers. The an- 
swers that she had were only /e/¢ in the 
heart, and that answer the prayers of all 
Christians may have. By the purified 
perception she had of the right way, by 
the path of duty being secretly laid open 
to her mind, by the subsiding of perplex- 
ity and trouble, by a sense of nearer union 
with the Father, and by the sweeter and 
holier joy that filled her being, she knew 
that God heard her, and that her petitions 
were not in vain. 

It is impossible—nor is it necessary— 
to follow Madame Adorna into all the pe- 
culiarities of her spiritual constitution, 
nor all the shades of her belief, nor all 
the details of her experience, interesting 
as they are. Enough has been said to 
indicate the type of her piety, to prove 
its sincerity, to show the wonderful pow- 
er of her faith, and the beauty of her life. 

The ruling trait of her spirit was her 
peace, springing from love, her self-forget- 
ful repose on God, casting out all fear. 
“The only point upon which she was se- 
licitous,” after her character was once 
formed, “was that she might not sin.” 
She gives us the key to the whole secret 
of her triumph, in a single exclamation 
that she wrote down: ‘Oh! the blessed- 
ness of such a state, which wills nothing 
of itself, thinks nothing of itself, remem- 
bers nothing of itself! O kingdom of in- 
ward tranquillity, when the soul is so poor 
in spirit that it recalls nothing, desires 
nothing, wills nothing, but in God and 
for God!” 

Being habitually penetrated and pos- 
sessed by these heavenly emotions, they 
came at length, it is said, to shine out in 
a mild and holy lustre from her counte- 
nance. Her very looks became expres- 
sive of the soul within, and were radiant 
with ‘ta beauty more from heaven than 
from earth.” 

When, two centuries after, these senti- 
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ments found a more theological advocacy, 
in Michael de Molinos and his adherents, 
they received the opprobrious appellation 
of Quietism. Their defenders were per- 
secuted by a branch of the church that 
has always striven to awe and coerce, 
with stake and dungeon, where it could 
not lead by reason and persuade by argu- 
ment. They have always been followed 
by some degree of odium, in whatever 
form they have appeared, and for various 
reasons, chiefly because they have set too 
high and pure an aim for men’s sluggish 
and selfish inclinations, But notwith- 
standing, in a view as candid and impar- 
tial as it is devout, we may say with one 
of the eloquent champions of the doctrine : 
“Call it Quietism, if it is thought proper, 
and denounce it under that name. De- 
nunciation does not alter the truth. It is 
at least the quictism of#Abraham when he 
offered up his son on Mount Moriah. It 
is the quietism of Noah, when he was 
rocked, like helpless infancy, in the storms 
that drowned aworld. It is the quietism 
of St. Paul, calmly pleading before Agrip- 
pa, and reasoningon Mars’ Hill. It is the 
quietism of the Son of God, when, in the 
agony of the garden, he said: ‘Not my 
will but thine be done.’ ” 

In her varied labors of mercy and faith 
the life of Catharine Adorna wore tran- 
quilly and brightly on to her sixty-third 
year. In the long and painful illness 
which brought that life to a close, she 
clearly foresaw her coming dissolution, 
and took the prescribed palliatives, with 
cheerful acquiescence in the wishes of 
friends, rather than with an expectation 
of recovery. With characteristic resigna- 
tion and hope “all the days of her ap- 
pointed time she waited till her change 
should come.” 

And when the change came, it found her 
watching. With every faculty clear and 
strong, she conversed freely from her bed, 
not as many do, for the jirst time there, 
but as she had conversed for many years, 
of heavenly things. Her dying words of 
holy love were only the conclusion of 
discourse that ran far back toward child- 
hood, into the days of health and youth, 
and they were all attested by her deeds. 
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So great was her enjoyment of the sac- 
rament of the Supper, that, in her sick- 
ness, she partook of it daily. The com- 
munion of heaven began with her here. 
Her last movement was to point upward, 
as if to mark out the way that her spirit 
was to pass; and it passed in perfect 
peace. 

Her dust sleeps under the hospital 
where she devoted the best years of her 
toil. It was at once the scene of her la- 
bors, and the monument of her fidelity. 
The rest of her ashes beneath its walls 
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has hardly been more tranquil than the 
quietude with which she moved within 
them when living, on her errands of com- 
passion. Her epitaph might fitly be: 
“She loved much.” 

It'will be interesting to see, in the char- 
acter which we propose at another time 
to place in comparison with hers, in what 
different forms the highest goodness may 
be manifested, through what various fea- 
tures the light of Christian love may shine, 
with equal splendor and benignity. 


PAINTERS OF THE MODERN SCHOOL, 


* THE ACADEMY OF DUSSELDORF. 


Ovr present article shall commence 
with a sketch of the renowned school of 
Dusseldorf. This Academy on the Rhine 
has numbered among its professors and 
students men holding every diversity of 
opinion, and practicing all varieties of 
styles. In Dusseldorf, within the last 
fifty years, high Art—classic and Christ- 
ian, secular and sacred, allegorical, sym- 
bolic, mystic, and even rationalistic—has 
found devoted disciples. In the same 
town, too, and within the same period 
likewise, might be seen, living and la- 
boring side by side with their more 
philosophical brethren, artists of a deter- 
mined naturalistic bent—men who knew 
no higher divinity than nature herself; 
painters who within the peasant’s cabin 
recognized in honest poverty God’s no- 
blest work; sketchers who on the fiords 
of Norway found grandeur enough and to 
spare. Thus it will be seen that the 
school of Dusseldorf is marked by that 
diversity of gifts, that twofold manifesta- 
tion, that duality of opposing motives, 
which recur again and again throughout 
the entire history of Art, and which will, 
of necessity, subsist to the end of time in 
the sphere of painting as in the province 
of philosophy. This division between sys- 
tems and schools, subjective and object- 


ive, inward and outer, idealistic and real- 
istic, long known to the whole world, has 
obtained express recognition and demon- 
stration in Dusseldorf. That small terri- 
tory has the honor of having been for Art 
the battle-field of Europe. There is fought 
out upon canvas or on walls the conflict 
of theories and the contest of creeds, 
What the philosopher has dreamed the 
student has drawn ; what the devout has 
prayed the artist has painted. It is to 
this, the subjective and spiritual aspect 
of the Dusseldorf school, that we shall for 
the present specially direct our attention. 

Dusseldorf, which has given its name 
to one of the most renowned schools of 
Europe, is a comparatively small town of 
fewer than thirty thousand inhabitants. 
Its situation, far from imposing, is pretty. 
It lies on the lower banks of the Rhine, 
ere the hills rise precipitously, embower- 
ed by gardens, encircled by villas; its 
ancient ramparts thrown down and turn- 
ed into pleasant promenades. To the 
traveler the place has few attractions, and 
I certainly should not have thought it 
worth while, on my way from the Hague 
and Amsterdam toward the great cities 
of Germany, to have stopped at the in- 
significant capital of the Rhine provinces, 
had not the Academy made Dusseldorf 
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the abode of genius. That Academy has 
now existed for nearly a hundred years, 
and like the town of which it is the orna- 
ment, has undergone many vicissitudes. 
In the earlier portion of its career, it 
seems, as other institutions of the sort, 
to have slumbered ingloriously under the 
routine discipline of professors wedded to 
obsolete systems. Not till the appoint- 
ment of Cornelius to the directorate, in 
the year 1819, did it rise from oblivion 
. into notoriety. Cornelius, with an energy 
manifest in all tasks he has ever under- 
taken, no sooner entered on his office 
than he commenced to redrganize the 
Academy according to the exigencies of 
the times, and especially after his own 
individual convictions of the mission and 
_ ministration devolving on sacred and his- 
toric Art. Bringing with him from Rome 
memories of the grand achievements of 
Michael Angelo and of Raphael in the 
Sistine and the Stanze of the Vatican, his 
purpose was to restore monumental paint- 
ing to its ancient greatness, and to intro- 
duce into the Fatherland the practice of 
fresco, which the Italian masters had em- 
ployed for the expression of their noblest 
conceptions. 

From this time forward the Academy 
of Dusseldorf occupied a leading position 
in the history of European painting; it 
became identified with the revival of 
Christian Art; it was the centre whence 
were disseminated principles since widely 
diffused ; it was the studio or work-shop 
in which were produced and multiplied 
pictures of madonnas, holy families, and 
saints. Among the disciples that Cor- 
nelius gathered around him were W. 
Kaulbach, Gétzenberger, Stilke, H. Stur- 
mer, Ad. Eberle, C. H. Herrmann, and 
Ernest Férster. With the assistance of 
these and other pupils, the mural paint- 
ings in the University of Bonn, as well as 
similar decorations in other towns, were 
designed first as cartoons and ultimately 
completed as frescoes. The character of 
the new school became henceforth pro- 
nounced, and its reputation established. 
Referring to German writers, I find the 
high, the elaborate, and the generic style 
thus evolved characterized by epithets 
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drawn from a subjective policy. The 
“idea” of Plato furnishes the germ 
whence this system of metaphysics and 
these abstruse principles of Art gather 
strength and grow in dimension. The 
painter, it isssaid, makes his inward idea 
visible to sense ; hence his work, when it 
comes into life in the outer world, has 
won the title to the name “ideal,” the 
offspring of an “idea.” Hence, likewise, 
are we told that the outcomings of the Dus- 
seldorf school are soul-pictures, thought- 
pictures, poet-pictures, In the same sense, 
too, critics of this philosophic turn teach 
us that in works claiming such high ped- 
igree, the will has been projected into 
form, the spirit has taken to itself a body, 
thought has clothed itself in flesh. Now 
it is perhaps fortunate that Art, like na- 
ture, is able to get on, and to do its work 
without the aid of philosophy. It is hap- 
py for the artist that he can create, un- 
perplexed by any consciousness of the 
act of creation, unencumbered with the 
cognizance of the machinery put in mo- 
tion. And I do not for one moment im- 
agine that any of the great artists whose 
works may now be regarded by critics 
as the culmination of a creed, seriously 
troubled themselves with the ingenious 
theories elaborated in their honor. Still, 
such speculations, though of little con- 
cern to the painter himself, may be of 
material help to students who wish to 
arrive at the right appreciation of a work 
and the due estimate of a school. It is 
evident that for the painting of a picture, 
and, for the criticism of that picture when 
painted, two different orders of intellect, 
and two classes of faculties, are called 
into play. A German critic would prob- 
ably, of all men in the world, make the 
very worst of painters. Yet I think it 
will be seen, even from the slight indica- 
tion ‘just given of the transcendental phi- 
losophy which these adepts handle with 
imposing solemnity, that their power of 
analysis is searching as fire to a crucible. 
Non-essential accidents are driven away ; 
the indestructible elements remain. More- 
over, German critics are by birth proba- 
bly better able to enter into the idiosyn- 
crasies of their countrymen than foreign- 
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ers can be; consequently it may be wise 
to give heed to their words. Further- 
more, I look upon the Art of Dusseldorf 
as preéminently what German writers call 
transcendental, and therefore, in its mys- 
teries, to be unlocked by tHe key of the 
transcendental philosophy. I wish that 
space permitted me further to expand 
this line of thought. In brief, then, let 
me say that Dusseldorf Art, in its highest 
motives and profoundest teachings, is not 
naturalistic in the outward and visible 
meaning of the term; it appeals often 
not to a bodily but to a spiritual sense ; 
it may even violate facts in nature in its 
struggle to reach the supernatural; it 
may outrage reason to satisfy faith ; it 
may violate probability, and even possi- 
bility, in its attempt to enter a region 
where God works through miracles. 
Many will say that all this is mere folly. 
To persons thus minded, then, the Dus- 
seldorf school must pass for foolishness. 
But to others, of whom I confess myself 
to be one, this philosophic and Christian 
painting has in its weakness power; in 
its shortcomings there are compensations : 
so that, taken for all in all, the conviction 
is brought home to us that the Art which 
soars farthest from earth is nearést to 
heaven, and that works in which outward 
sense takes little delight move the finer 
intuitions of the mind to calm yet con- 
scious joy. 

The Dusseldorf Academy has, within 
the last thirty or forty years, gone through 
varying phases of faith, upon which, for 
the* present, we can not dwell. I have 
already said that the school called Christ- 
ian has been but one of the many mani- 
festations fostered by German professors, 
The curriculum of study for the Rhine 
provinces contemplates a wide range; 
the classes are put through a course of 
systematic instruction, whereby each pu- 
pil may freely develop his individual tal- 
ent unfettered by party restraint. The 
staff of the Academy consists of a direct- 
or, a secretary, an inspector, a librarian, 
anda curator, The director is the first 
professor of painting, and with him are 
associated other professors, who take 
charge of special classes. For example, 
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the Elementary class, the Antique school, 
the Architectural and the Perspective 
class, the Landscape class, and the school 
for Engraving, is each under the instruc. 
tion of its own professor. Many of these 
have been men of renown, among whom 
may be enumerated W. von Schadow, 
Bendemann, Mosler, Carl Miller, Andreas 
Miller, Micke, Sohn, Weigmann, Keller, 
Leutze, and Lessing. The works of the 
last-named painter will enable me to en. 
large this imperfect sketch of the Dussel- . 
dorf school. Lessing raised the standard 
of Protestantism as a creed, and natural- 
ism as the firm basis of Art, in the midst 
of his Roman Catholic brethren. I rejoice 
to think that the universality of the Arts, 
extending beyond the narrow boundaries 
of party, and seeking to be as comprehen- 
sive as nature, and as infinite as truth, 
finds in Lessing a bold defender. Sucha 
man serves to save the school of Dussel- 
dorf from the blot of bigotry and the 
stigma of finality. 

Dusseldorf, in itself a quiet, almost 
stagnant town, is stirred by active Art- 
life. The Academy begets, as may be 
well imagined, affiliated or kindred asso- 
ciations. As in Rome, and other like 
centres, there exist Art cafés and clubs, 
the daily resort of artists and students. 
Here pictures furnish topics for hourly 
talk ; here the painter speaks of the diffi- 
culties he has just encountered in the 
elaboration of his conceptions, and takes 
counsel of his fellows in the progress of 
his work ; here are discussed the compar- 
ative advantages of differing modes of 
study, the respective merits of methods 
which the schools of Rome, Venice, or 
Bologna may have practiced; and thus 
beconfes established in the town a tri- 
bunal of public opinion, before which 
each member of the community stands 
arraigned—a court of appeal which, by 
the unwritten code of the general con- 
science, upholds things right and true. 
I have been told by artists who have lived 
and-worked in Dusseldorf, that the social 
and professional intercourse thus enjoyed 
constitutes no inconsiderable portion of 
the advantage of a residence under the 
shadow of the Academy. Nor is the 
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summary of the Art-operations in Dus- 
seldorf yet complete. The public gallery 
of the town, though small, contains works 
of European reputation, among which can 
not be forgotten “Tasso and the two 
Leonoras,” by Professor C. Sohn; ‘* The 
Annunciation,” by C. Miller; ‘ Tshmael 
and Hagar,” by Kohler; “ Peasant 
Preaching,” by Tidemand ; ‘‘ Gamblers,” 
by Knaus; “Tapping the Wine Cask,” 
by Hasenclever ; ‘‘ Sea-shore in Tempest,” 
by A. Achenbach ; and a ‘“ Landscape,” 
of power and intent, by Lessing. An 
annual exhibition is held by the Dussel- 
dorf artists in their academy—a collection, 
however, which, as far as my experience 
extends, is inferior to the exhibitions of 
Antwerp and Brussels. Among other 
pictures which I have seen in Dusseldorf, 
I find a note of commendation against a 
work by A. Rethel, known in this coun- 
try through the ‘‘ Dance of Death,” and 
analogous designs in the style of Albert 
Durer, an artist of weird imagination, 
who died at Dusseldorf when years of 
promise were ripening to maturity. In 
the town I also visited the commercial 
gallery of Ed. Schulte, where had been 
placed on view several works with which 
the Dusseldorf school was more or less 
identified. There might be seen, by Les- 
sing, the first sketch for the great picture, 
“Huss at the Funeral Pyre ;” also a car- 
toon, as well as several carefully-studied 
landscapes. There, likewise, was a series 
of cartoons illustrative of the ages of 
man, designed by Tidemand, once a stu- 
dent in Dusseldorf, whereunto the artists 
of Scandinavia resort for the advantage 
of a more thorough training than can be 
got in their own country. Knaug, also 
formerly a pupil in the school, exhibited 
one of his most reckless works, ‘‘ The 
Thief in the Market,” redolent of riff-raff 
character. Carl W. Hiibner, whose stu- 
dio I visited, a painter prolific in scenes 
of domestic incident, represented genre 
for the town of his adoption. Emanuel 
Leutze, who seems to have divided life 
and talent between Rhineland and the 
continent of America, rises to the higher 
level of secular history. I have seen his 
picture, “The Departure of Columbus 
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for America,” also his cartoon for “ Crom- 
well and Milton.” The picture was mar- 
red by the ordinary defects of the Ger- 
man school—crudity of color and harsh- 
ness of outline. The cartoon, on the 
contrary, had the marks of merit seldom 
lacking in that school—care in drawing, 
and character in expression. By aid of 
this enumeration and description, the 
reader will be able to realize the spirit of 
the Art-life, and the nature of the Art- 
products, that have rendered Dusseldorf 
notorious, both as a school and an em- 
porium. 

But the description would indeed fall 
very short of the reality, did I omit all 
mention of the Art-unions, the illustrated 
books, and the religious prints, of which 
Dusseldorf is the parent. The Art-union 
known as the “Kunstverein fir Rhein- 
land und Westfalen” has its local habi- 
tation within the Academy. I believe 
this association has given for many years 
a fostering hand to artists and to Art, in 
proof whereof I can not do better -than 
adduce the vast and elaborate line en- 
graving from the “ Disputa” of Raphael, 
brought out under the auspices of the so- 
ciety. This master-work, which bears 
the inscription, “ Joseph Keller, deline- 
avit et sculpsit, Dusseldorf, 1857,” is a 
noble monument to the industry and 
the severe academic training of the Ger- 
man school. The style, as may be sus- 
pected, is a little hard, and the execution 
wants the delicate harmonies admired 
in the handling of the Italian engravers. 
Perhaps it may here be worth while just 
to mention “ the Dusseldorf Art Album,” 
a serial which, as it reaches this year its 
fifteenth annual issue, can not have been 
wholly without influence for good or for 
evil. An examination of the volume now 
published leaves me in doubt whether 
the bias to right or to wrong has been 
paramount. Of infinitely higher tone are 
the publications of the “ Association for 
the Diffusion of Religious Art,” of which 
several hundred prints are now before 
me. The persistency wherewith these 
plates, all bearing an unmistakable stamp 
of Roman Catholicism, are published, and 
that at the lowest possible cost, gives to 
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the enterprise the character of a “ propa- 
ganda of the faith.” The masters of this 
school, Carl Miller, Ittenbach, and Sette- 
gast, are laid under contribution. In- 
deed,-there is scarcely an artist who has 
played a part in the development of the 
modern school of Christian Art, that has 
not been called upon to swell with inspir- 
ation this pictorial missionary enterprise. 
In addition to the names of O. Miller, 
Ittenbach, and Settegest,. already men- 
tioned, I find taking part in the move- 
ment the apostles and disciples of the 
school, such as Overbeck, Veit, Fihrich, 
W. Schadow, Andreas Moller, Deger, 
Schraudolph, Steinle, Mosler, W. Sohn, 
Molitor, Elster Clasen, Flatz, and others. 
Such is the formidable phalanx pledged 
to the promulgation of that Art which in 
Dusseldorf is called Christian, but which 
by Protestants has been justly deemed 
sectarian, anti-natural, and anti-rational. 
I speak thus plainly, to guard against 
misconception. The simple, earnest, 
humble-minded Art which arose as a still 
small voice in Overbeck, and .which, as 
the grain of mustard-seed, grew mightily 
in the soil of Dusseldorf, till it filled the 
heavens, this so-called Christian Art— 
and Christian it is,no doubt, in a high 
though not a universal sense—this so- 
called religious school I readily admit to 
be worthy of profound respect, though 
not of unqualified admiration. Many of 
the subjects disseminated by the Dussel- 
dorf association are grossly tainted by 
superstition, and some of the composi- 
tions rest on assumptions which modern 
criticism has wholly refuted. Yet, not- 
withstanding such errors, which, to ra- 
tional minds, are repellent, it is impossible 
to deny to these works of the Dusseldorf 
propaganda a large measure of pictorial 
merit and spiritual unction. 


The Rhine chapel at Remagen is the 
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best summary of the Art of Dusseldorf 
with which I am acquainted. Like the 
Giotto Chapel in Padua, and the Sistine 
Chapel in Rome, this church on the 
Rhine is completely covered with fres. 
coes, and as in all similar interiors, so here 
likewise, the power of the architect has 
been made subservient to the prowess of 
the painter. This small German chapel 
may, in fact, be regarded as a picture. 
gallery to the school of Dusseldorf, where. 
in the studious works of Carl Miller, 
Ittenbach, Deger, and Andreas Miller are 
seen to best advantage. The work is 
a little gem. I"hardly know of another 
painted chamber with which it can com. 
pare for sweet sentiment of beauty akin 
to devotion, and for sensitive harmony of 
color attuned to musical chords. That 
there is in the soft effusion of this emo- 
tional Art some satiety, will be readily 
admitted by those who best know what 
are the benes and the blots of the Dussel- 
dorf school. Yet, on the other hand, let 
it not be forgotten that beauty in its 
spirit-purity has never gained more de- 
vout expression than among these modern 
Christian painters. I have compared this 
church at Remagen with the chapel at 
Padua, and the chamber in the Vatican. 
The work of Giotto is simple and element- 
ary: Art is there inits cradle. The com- 
positions of the modern German painters, 
on the other hand, are elaborate and 
ornate: painting is here seen in the ma- 
turity of the nineteenth century. Again, 
turning to the Chapel of the Vatican, 
Michael Angelo in giant strength creates 
the heavens and the earth ; while in the 
church at Remagen, Miller, Ittenbach, 
and others carefully compile pretty pic- 
tures. History thus teaches the merit, 
and shows us the measure, of the Dussel- 
dorf school. 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE CHURCH UNDER GROUND. 


Tue sun had set some time ago. Only 
a long, narrow line of crimson could be 
seen in the distant western sky, and even 
that was fast disappearing. Darkness 
had shrouded almost entirely the thick 
woods and rocky dells of this wild region ; 
and thick clouds rapidly climbing the 
sky, and chilly winds sighing among the 
branches of the trees, foretold a stormy 
night. 

So thought the elder of two lads who 
were leaning against the trunk of an an- 
cient oak that marked the spot where three 
paths crossed each other, and then vanish- 
ed in different directions in the forest. He 
wrapped his cloak more: closely around 
him, and advanced a few paces down one 
of the paths, paused as if to listen, and 
then returned, with a disappointed look, 
tohiscompanion. ‘* Not come yet, Geof- 
frey ?’ said the younger. ‘No, he could 
not have received the message. It is more 
than an hour past sunset, and he was to 
leave Thomas Flynman’s at noon. Could 
he have been discovered ? Arundel’s men 
were seen in Bristol, they say, three days 
ago, and it is not like they came for 
naught.” 

The last words were spoken more to 
himself than to his companion, and again, 
with hasty steps, he strode away into the 
darkness. He was coming back again 
without any intelligence, when suddenly 
the bushes were parted, and a tall man 
stepped outand fronted the two boys, For 
a moment they hardly knew whether to 
consider him as friend or foe, but the 
stranger lifted the Scottish bonnet which 
had shrouded his features, and said in a 
low voice : 

“The sword of the Lord, and of Gideon. 
That is the watchword, I believe. Have 
they come? Is allready? It is through 
great peril that I have come here, and I 
must be on my way before the dawn.” 

To these hurried questions the youths 


only answered at first by doffing their 
caps with profound reverence and respect; 
then a few lowsentences were interchang- 
ed, and the three struck off down the path 
together. The elder lad led the way, only 
breaking the silence by occasional warn- 
ings about the road. ‘ Have a care there, 
that root is high ;” or, “Here is a low 
branch, beware !” 

Then suddenly he left the path, de- 
scended a steep bank, and, bidding his 
companions stop a moment, drew from 
under a large stone a pine torch and a 
little lamp. Having lighted the former, 
and replaced the latter in its concealment, 
he stepped down upon some stones which 
formed the bed of a running brook, while 
he held the torch low, so as to show the 
best stepping-places ; and all passed on 
in the deepest silence. 

A long and weary march it was; and 
all were glad when the guide stopped be- 
fore what seemed a mere mass of vines 
and bushes, at the foot of a rock. These 
he drew aside with a careful hand, and 
disclosed a low door, through which they 
passed; the younger lad closed it softly 
again, and they advanced as before. 

But it was now a very different way. 
The fresh, pure, evening air had been ex- 
changed for the damp, musty smell of this 
underground passage. The sides were 
so close together that two persons could 
hardly have passed each other ; the stran- 
ger had to stoop his head many a time to 
escape a blow from the jutting points of 
the roof; while the masses of rock which 
had fallen so encumbered the way, that 
it required, at times, no small skill in 
climbing, to pass at all. Descending 
some flights of rough steps, and passing 
through another door, they found them- 
selves in a much wider space, though it 
was still all dark and stony, but the roof 
was higher, and the floor was smooth. A 
low hum of distant voices was now heard, 
which grew louder as they turned a cor- 
ner and stopped before adoor. A light 
tap was answered by one from within, 
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and, as the door opened, such a flood of 
light poured upon them, that they shrunk 
back, with pained eyes, from the glare. 
The light of many torches revealed a 
low, broad, windowless room, with a 
raised platform, and rude reading-desk at 


one end, and between thirty and forty’ 


persons—men, women, and children. Some 
were engaged in earnest conversation ; 
some sat in silent thought, while others 
were attending to the children. 

At the entrance of the new comer, all 
arose and stood respectfully, while he 
threw aside his long cloak and cap, and 
stepped up to the platform. The two 
- boys stood at his side, and all turned to 
him with expectant looks. 

He held his hand over his eyes for a 
moment in secret prayer, and then, open- 


ing the huge leather-bound book on the, 


desk, began to read. His rich, clear voice 
gave emphasis to every word in that glo- 
rious fourth chapter of Second Corinthi- 
ans: “Therefore seeing we have this min- 
istry, as we have received mercy, we faint 
not; but have renounced the hidden things 
of dishonesty, not walking in craftiness, 
nor handling the word of God deceitfully ; 
but by manifestation of the truth com- 
mending ourselves to every man’s con- 
science in the sight of God,” etc. ‘“ We 
are troubled on every side, yet not dis- 
tressed.” Here the reader's tones became 
more firmly joyful, his form grew more 
erect, his whole countenance beamed. He 
read on through that chapter, and nine 
verses of the following one; then turning 
back to the eighth of Romans, he read on 
rapidly to the thirty-first verse, when his 
voice rose until it rang again, and the 
stone walls echoed back his exultant words: 
“If God be for us, who can be against 
us? He that spared not his own Son, 
but delivered him up for us all, how shall 
he not with him also freely give us all 
things? . . . Who shall separate us 
from the love of Christ? Shall tribula- 
tion, or distress, or persecution, or famine, 
or nakedness, or peril, or sword ?” 

Here his voice faltered, and his clasped 
hands were raised, while the tears, rolling 
from his up-turned eyes, fell upon his white 
beard: “For thy sake, we are killed all 


the day long; we are accounted as sheep 
for the slaughter.” All the sorrow hag 
left his tones now, his tall frame was 
raised to its utmost height, his clencheg 
right hand was stretched toward heaven, 
the other grasped his robe, and he almost 
shouted : 

“* Nay, in all these things we are more 
than conquerors through him that loved 
us.” 

His audience, hardly knowing what they 
did, rose to their feet, and repeated with 
him the closing verses. 

When the last words were spoken, 
silence reigned in the room, only broken 
by the low sobs of some of the assembly, 
Then a feeble, aged voice, near the centre 
of the room, said: ‘ Let us pray.” 

Every knee was bent while the old man 
prayed in simple, touching words for their 


‘persecutors, Arundel the archbishop, the 


king, and others, and then for many 
near and dear ones who were even then 
in the persecutors’ power. But he pray- 
ed more that they might be enabled to 
hold fast the faith without wavering, than 
that they might be delivered from bodily 
pain. 

As he mentioned each by name, the 
deep though suppressed groan from some 
weeping member of the assembly, told 
where a lovipg heart was longing for the 
safety of some dear one. But when they 
arose from their knees, all were calm and 
composed, grave but not sad, for the words 
of comfort had entered into max 7 hearts. 

Afterward the preacher discoursed for 
some time on the disputed doctrines of the 
day, proving the Lollard views by pas- 
sages from the Bible, and from the writ- 
ings of Wickliffe. He closed with an ear- 
nest appeal to all to stand fast in the faith. 
“ Lo, friends and brethren, I know the 
power of Antichrist. Full many times 
have I suffered bonds and imprisonments 
for the truth’s sake, yet therefore do not 
I boast. I do triumph, but not through 
myself, but that Christ may be glorified 
in my poor body. Yea, the flames and 
the stake would be welcome to me, if 
through my pains and steadfastness his 
name might be glorified and souls turned 
to him. And now I go to London, and 
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jt seemeth to me it is the Lord’s will that 
there I should end this earthly journey. 
Even so, come, Lord Jesus! Henceforth 
is laid up for me a crown of righteousness. 
Come then, my soul, and be of good cour- 
age. Look at the home prepared for thee 
in heaven. The smart of the flames is 
naught when it leadeth to everlasting 
glory above. Be of good courage, O my 
soul, for behold, Christ giveth thee the 
victory !” 

Some of the women and children now 
prepared to depart, but not by means of 
the secret passage, which was known only 
toafew. The preacher was surrounded 
by the men, and eager questions were in- 
terchanged in regard to the safety of va- 
rious individuals, A fine-looking, elderly 
man, evidently the father of the two boys, 
related the seizure of Lord Cobham and 
his trial, his manly defense before the 
council, his condemnation and imprison- 
ment in the Tower, and the faint hopes 
which were entertained of his escape. 

All this was new to the preacher, who 
had only just arrived from the southern 
counties; and he received the tidings 
with surprise and grief. 

“Lord, how long,” he said, ‘ how long 
shall thy people be down-trodden by the 
oppressor? Look upon thy church lest 
we be utterly consumed.” 

Refreshment was now brought to the 
stranger, for it wanted but two hours of 
daybreak, and he must soon be on the way. 

Geoffrey, meanwhile, had gone through 
the secret entrance to the wood, to see if 
any danger were near, if any spy lurked 
on the road through which the traveler 
must pass. He had not been long gone 
before he returned, bringing with him an- 
other stranger, also closely wrapped in 
the coarse, loose cloak usually worn by 
the peasantry. His garments were drip- 
ping with the rain, which had fallen plen- 
tifully during the night, and stained with 
mud; and his wooden shoes were filled 
with water. Such was the person that 
Geoffrey, with a wondering, anxious look, 
presented to his father and the preacher. 
All he knew was that the stranger had 
given the pass-word, which entitled him 
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to the secret passage through the rocks. 
He looked attentively upon the men be- 
fore him, and then threw away his cloak, 


- and raised the cap from his brow. Fora 


moment they looked at the features thus 
suddenly disclosed, when, with a cry of 
joy, the preacher flung himself on the 
ground before him, clasping his knees, 
and exclaiming: ‘My lord, O my lord, 
alive and safe! My God in heaven, this 
is too much mercy! What, John de For- 
est, know you not the Lord of Cobham, 
the father of the church ?” 

Great joy was there over their distin- 
guished guest; and ejaculations of won- 
der and thanksgiving burst forth as he 
detailed his trial, imprisonment, and es- 
cape from the Tower. He concluded by 
craving protection and concealment from 
de Forest until he should rest, and find an 
opportunity for escaping to Wales. Glad- 
ly were refreshment and rest given to the 
weary noble, than whom a better was not 
to be found in all England : the supporter 
of the poor, persecuted Lollards ; the firm 
advocate of the Bible and a reformed 
church ; the humble servant of God in the 
darkest age of superstition, priestcraft, 
and bigotry. 

But now it was time the preacher should 
depart, for he must put many miles be- 
tween him and Forest tower before the 
day broke. He rose, and giving his hand 
to Cobham, said : 

“Be of good courage, my lord, Christ 
giveth the victory.” 

“Truly, John Beverly,” said Cobham, 
“the Lord is good, and I shall trust in 
him. When shall we meet again ?” 

‘In the Lord’s kingdom,” said Beverly, 
a smile beaming upon his noble features ; 
and, pointing to the remains of the meal, 
he added: ‘‘ At the supper of the Lamb, 
my lord, who so loved the world that he 
gave himself to the death for it, and, for 
whose sake, we are willing to lay down 
our lives for the brethren.” 

Thus they parted; the one to linger a 
few years in banishment and then meet 
at once his sufferings and reward; the 
other, with a heart full of faith, went at 
once to lay down his life that he might 
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receive it new at the hands of the Saviour 
he had so faithfully served, both in life 
and in death. 


CHAPTER Il, 
PUTTING ON THE YOKE. 


Forest Tower had been built in the 
time of the Normans, on the site of one 
destroyed by them, which dated several 
centuries further back. It was a low, 
massive building, of gray stone, with a 
square tower in the centre, from which it 
took its name. The windows were mere 
slits in the wall. The moat was well 
kept, free from weeds, and filled with 
water. It was crossed by a drawbridge, 
which had not been raised for some time, 
judging from the earth and grass which 
nearly covered it. Within there was lit- 
tle for show, every thing for defense. 
The great hall was dimly lighted by nar- 
row windows, set in immense depth of 
wall, entirely destitute of glass, and closed 
at night by wooden shutters. A large 
fire-place stood at each end, but without 
any chimney, and the smoke was permit- 
ted to escape by the windows, or wreathe 
itself in thick folds among the soot-hung 
rafters. Across the upper end was the 
dais, or platform, raised two steps from 
the rest of the floor, and containing a 
stone table and a few roughly-made arm- 
chairs. Below, down the middle of the 
room, ran another long table, supplied 
with benches and stools of the rudest 
workmanship. The sleeping apartments 
were still less furnished—a chest for a 
wardrobe, and a heap of straw covered 
with a coarse blanket being all they con- 
tained, for this old fortalice was a little 
behind the age, even then, in the luxu- 
ries of life. 

Forest Tower had been owned by the 
De Forests ever since its erection. Once 
its domain had embraced many miles of 
the adjacent country on every side. Its 
halls had been thronged with retainers, 
and Sir Thomas De Forest had led out a 
hundred yeomen to fight in the Scottish 
battles under king Edward the First. 
But times were now changed. © The loyal 
De Forests had refused to acknowledge 
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Henry Mortimer when he had seized the 
crown, and had taken part in every rebel. 
lion that had had for its object the resto- 
ration of the miserable Richard the Third, 
Consequently its fortunes had greatly 
declined. Manor after manor was con. 
fiscated by the crown or sold by its 
needy proprietors to pay their fines. Its 
bands of yeomen and retainers had all 
gone to serve other masters or been slain 
in the numerous combats, and only a few 
white-haired old domestics remained to 
keep up the shadow of its ancient splen- 
dor. 

Nor were matters improved when the 
present John, Baron De Forest, embraced 
the Lollard faith. Many, who had until 
then been his best friends, became his 
fiercest enemies, His very servants, with 
but few exceptions, became spies upon 
him, and reported his heretical doings to 
the authorities of the church. But, noth- 
ing daunted, he continued to labor for the 
cause of the Reformation, fully anticipat- 
ing a martyr’s death, but unshrinking in 
the performance of every duty, however 
perilous. 

He had lost his wife shortly after the 
birth of his youngest son, and his two 
boys had grown up in close compan- 
ionship with him, sharing his thoughts, 
hisplans, his spiritual hopes and joys, 
Geoffrey, the elder, was now fourteen, tall 
and robust, with a body capable of bear- 
ing fatigue and exposure with impunity, 
and a soul fired with the very spirit of 
Lollardism. 

Hubert, his brother, younger by nearly 
four years, was cast in a different mould. 
He had the delicate features and expres- 
sion of his mother, the gentle Lady Mar- 
garet; and while Geoffrey’s hair hung in 
thick, black curls over a low, square fore- 
head, Hubert’s high, fair brow, and gen- 
tle blue eyes, gave a pensive and retiring 
expression to his face. It was his dear- 
est delight to pore over an old manuscript 
Bible which his father, with much diffi- 
culty, had procured, and to store his 
mind with chapter after chapter of its 
contents. “He would sometimes obtain . 
one of Wickliffe’s tracts, which he loved 
to copy out for himself on parchment. 
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Different as the boys were in disposi- 
tions, they loved each other with all 
their hearts; for, with no other play- 
mates, and no mother’s love to look to, 
they were naturally drawn nearer to- 
gether than most children. Geoffrey, 
with all an elder brother's sense of re- 
sponsibility and guardianship, reverenced 
in Hubert that love of learning which he 
did not possess ; and Hubert looked up 
to Geoffrey, exulting in his superior 
strength and fearlessness. They were 
never long separated, each was unhappy 
without the other; so sometimes Geoffrey 
would leave his out-of-door sports to sit 
by his brother’s side, and try to make 
out the crabbed letters in the big book; 
and sometimes Hubert would brave the 
storms and forests to keep Geoffrey com- 
pany. 

It was popularly said that Forest Tower 
might be divided into three parts, one 
above ground, one below ground, and one 
consisting of concealed chambers and pas- 
sages. The rock upon which the castle 
was built contained many natural cay- 
erns, and these had been enlarged, and 
connected by artificial vaults, all extend- 
ing many feet below the hall pavement, 
where the cheerful sunbeams had never 
penetrated, and where, at the time of the 
Norman conquest, many a Saxon had 
pined away his life. Besides this, there 
were fearful stories told by old women in 
the cottage chimney-corners, of rich Jews 
seized by the old barons of the forest in 
the reigns of John and Richard. It was 
said that those who passed near those 
vaults at night have heard shrieks for 
mercy, and cries of agony, and they 
might also see the ghosts of these unfor- 
tunate men wandering among the rocks, 
and seeking their stolen gold. 

The barons took no pains to undeceive 
the people, for it was greatly to their in- 
terest to keep off curious and untimely 
visitors. During the perilous times of 
the Border warfare and civil wars, they 
had had occasion to build many secret 
retreats—some in the thickness of the 
massy walls, others in the adjacent rocks 
and concealed passages leading from the 
interior of the building far out into the 
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open country in different directions. It 
was no wonder then that the ignorant 
peasantry thought they must be aided 
by supernatural powers, and attributed 
their miraculous appearances and disap- 
pearances to satanic agency. 

During the preaching of Wickliffe, John 
De Forest had become convinced of the er- 
rors of the church, but had never taken any 
very active part in the Reformation, until 
Lord Cobham had sent a preacher, John 
Beverly, into the neighborhood, whose stir- 
ring appeals had aroused him to a sense 
of its importance. From that time he 
had become the most zealous supporter 
of Lollardism in the West. Refugees 
from every part of the country bent their 
steps toward Forest Towc~, sure of a re- 
treat in its many hiding-places; com- 
munication by means of signals, known 
only to the initiated, was kept up with 
the principal reformers and preachers, 
and meetings for worship were frequent- 
ly held in some of its largest vaults. 

The reason why it had been exempted 
from the visitation of the law was partly 
on account of the ghostly legends con- 
nected with it, and partly on account of 
its well-known resources for defense or 
concealment. At the time of which we 
are writing, the archbishop had sent a 
band of men to scour the country for 
heretics, and spies abounded everywhere. 
Nevertheless, from far and near, the peo- 
ple had gathered, by twos and threes, for 
this great meeting held in the tower 
vaults. 


CHAPTER III. 


FOREST TOWER AND ITS INMATES, 


Arter the departure of the preacher, 
Lord Cobham was led up the stairs by 
his host to where a door in the wall re- 
vealed a small room, with a stone floor, 
and bed of straw. 

“Tt is better to sleep securely than 
softly, my Lord,” said Sir John; “ our 
forest beds have no French hangings.” 

‘My Master had not where to lay his 
head, and why should I, the least of his 
servants, have more ?” replied Lord Cob- 
ham; “ but now I shall hasten to my 
rest, for this body is sadly wearied with 
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the labors of the last two days. <A few 
hours will, however, be sufficient, and 
then, my trusty friend, I would see you 
again ; the Lord be with you.” 

Sir John bowed and departed, while 
Lord Cobham knelt on the stones and 
offered up a simple prayer to Him who 
had thus far led him in safety, and deliv- 
ered him from those who sought to take 
- his life. They were no Latin Ave Marias 
or Litanies that he poured forth, nor were 
his petitions recorded on a string of am- 
ber beads. In his own mother tongue, 
in the sweet and touching words and 
phrases of the Bible he loved so well, he 
talked with his God, and angels alone 
recorded the conversation. And then he 
laid him down upon his bed and slept 
like a child—slept as the apostle Peter 
slept, ere the angel awakened him to go 
forth from his dungeon. 

Meanwhile Geoffrey and Hubert, cross- 
bow in hand, were rapidly treading the 
intricate forest paths. It was not the 
chase upon which they were bent, though 
a brace or two of birds, and a squirrel, 
hung over their shoulders; it was not the 
deer they were seeking when they gazed 
earnestly down the paths, or peered curi- 
ously into the hollow cavity of the oak 
which was mentioned in the first chapter. 
Deep holes, formed partly by time, and 
partly by man’s hand, were found among 
the roots, each opening toward one of the 
different roads which led off into the for- 
est. This was what might be called the 
Lollards’ general news office or telegraph 
station. From one of these Geoffrey drew 
forth a small twig with two branches. 
After looking at it carefully, he threw it 
away, saying, cheerfully, to his brother : 
“No danger there, Hubert; Peter Lain- 
ton has seen that all is safe as far as the 
mountains; that is well for my Lord of 
Cobham, who will have to pass that way 
to-night. Now for the southern road.” 
The forked stick was there also, denoting 
safety ; but the next cavity contained a 
number of pebbles arranged twoina row, 
while in the centre was stuck a bit of red 
leaf. The boys immediately comprehend- 
ed the signal. ‘Four, eight, ten horse- 
men,” said Hubert, with a troubled look, 


“brother, is there not danger there 
“Certainly, Arundel’s men can not be 
far off,” said Geoffrey, thoughtfully, “pro. 
bably though beyond Norris’s Ford, else 
Peter Lainton had heard something. | 
will put the signal for him to be on the 
watch, perhaps they are only bound for 
Bristol, where they say there has been 
some trouble between the troops and the 
people.” While he was speaking, he had 
been looking around for the twig of a tree, 
Having found it, he peeled the bark off it 
in rings, and, partly breaking off the top, 
stuck it in the ground in the hollow open. 
ing to the southern road, and scratched 
two marks in the ground behind it. “Two 
hours after sunset,” said Hubert, “is not 
that rather soon? There will be full moon 
to-night.” ‘Still, father says it were bet- 
ter for him to start early than late, there 
is no telling when the soldiers may be 
here. How is it with the London road” 
This hole contained two peeled sticks tied 
with cords in several places, and bent 
over toward the south-east. Around them 
were grouped several black beans. Too 
well the boys knew the meaning of the 
signal. The road to which it referred led 
to London. On that road had been 
seen, that morning, two Lollards, one 
a preacher, for one of the sticks was 
pointed a little at the top, and the black 
beans represented the dreaded emissaries 
of the church. The boys looked at each 
other ; one name was trembling on tho 
lips of both, but it was too fearful a 
thought to utter. There had been no 
preacher to their knowledge in the for 
est save him whose holy words had filled 
them with such awe and rapture the pre- 
vious night. For John Beverly to be 
taken before Arundel’s court was certain 
death, and death in its most fearful shape, 
the lingering agony of the chain and the 
flame. 

Geoffrey’s face grew pale, and he bent 
closer over the little signal as though he 
hoped to discover some additional circum- 
stance that might contradict his supposi- 
tions. It was not absolutely certain that 
the prisoner and the preacher were the 
same. Beverly had intended to take the 
northern road; but it was very likely that 
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he had heard of the band of soldiers there, 
and had turned aside. With this poor 
comfort they were forced to be content, 
and silently turned their steps toward the 
Tower. 

Sir John heard their tidings, and con- 
strued them even more favorably than 
his son. The preacher, he said, when he 
believed his duty called him in a certain 
direction, was not one to turn back through 
fear. He had firmly signified his inten- 
tion of meeting an assembly of Lollards 
in Flintshire the following Sabbath. At 
any rate, it were better not to alarm Lord 
Cobham with these uncertainties. Hu- 
bert’s spirits rose at this new view of the 
case; but Geoffrey read in his father’s 
face a contradiction of his words. Still 
he said nothing, but followed him to the 
room in the hall. 

Lord Cobham laid aside the Bible from 
which he had been reading, and replied 
to their respectful salutations that he had 
slept well, and was quite refreshed. He 
then turned to Geoffrey, and looked earn- 
estly at his tall, well-proportioned form 
and sinewy limbs. ‘ Wouldst thou be a 
soldier, my son ?” he said. 

“Yea, my lord,” replied the boy, ‘so 
I be able to fight for freedom and God’s 
word.” 

The old soldier’s face glowed at hearing 
the brave words; but he said nothing, 
only turned to the younger. 

“ And what wouldst thou do, my son ?” 

“O my lord!” said Hubert, his voice 
quivering with the strong emotion work- 
ing in his breast, ‘could I but preach the 
word, as doth the good man who has just 
left us, then were I highly favored.” 

“The Lord grant thee thy desire, my 
child!” said Cobham. ‘ Yea, and I think 
he will; for there is none that striveth to 
do his work unto whom some part shall 
not be given. It may not be according 
to his desire, in the way which he has 
marked out for himself; but to work in 
the Lord’s vineyard will not be denied 
him. But come, let us see how thou wilt 
teach the people. Wouldst thou tell him 
who has done evil to go and confess him 
to the priest that he may, by him, be ab- 
solved, and then go and sin over again ?” 
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“‘Nay, surely,” answered the boy, his 
eye kindling, “for the priest hath no 
power by his word to forgive sins, but 
God only; neither will we do it unless 
the sinner earnestly repent him of his 
sins, steadfastly purposing to lead a new 
life in the future, by God’s help. Unt 
the Lord only must the people shrive 
themselves.” 

“Yet the priests will tell thee that in 
the Scriptures standeth this verse : ‘ Con- 
fess your sins one to another.’ What 
sayest thou then ?” 

“Let the priest bend the knee before 
me and the people, and confess his wick- 
edness ; then at the end—if there be any 
end—I will in my turn shrive myself to 
him, and to all people, for so saith the 
Scriptures.” 

Cobham smiled at the boy’s logic. 

“True, my son, thou sayest rightly ; 
but suppose then that they put thee to 
the test, how instructest thou the people 
then ?” 

“T shall tell the people,” said the boy 
stoutly, “that there is no more of the 
real flesh and blood of our Saviour in 
the wafer and wine of the holy mysteries 
after the words of consecration than be- 
fore.” 

“Yet, my son, beware lest thou then 
fall into error. Christ doth say when he 
presenteth the paten and the chalice to 
his disciples, ‘This is my body, this is 
my blood ;’ therefore he 7s present under 
the form of bread and wine in the sacra- 
ment, though the substance of the bread 
and wine be still therein contained. Take 
heed not to fall into the great error either 
of declaring the elements to be absolute- 
ly changed into the flesh and blood of 
Christ, or, on the other hand, of denying 
his perfect spiritual presence in the mys- 
teries he has ordained. Thou hast been 
well taught ; hold fast the form of sound 
words contained in this Holy Book, then 
shall our Lord hold thee fast in his heav- 
enly kingdom. But now, my son, thou 
knowest well that the priest is not con- 
vinced by this, but is rather incensed 
thereby, because he love‘h darkness rath- 
er than light; and to stop thy mouth he 
will excommunicate thee as a heretic for- 
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ever from the church of God. What wilt 
thou do then ?” 

To. understand the full force of excom- 
munication, weg must remember that. the 
excommunicated person was put under a 
sentence of absolute outlawry. His re- 
lations and friends were forbidden to give 
him any comfort or assistance under pen- 
alty of the same curse. None might give 
or sell him shelter, food, or clothing; and 
at his death his unburied body was cast 
into unhallowed ground, or left for the 
beasts and birds of prey to feed upon. 

The boy did not shrink from the dread- 
ful picture thus brought before his mind, 
but said quietly : 

“‘ He who hath made the heavens saith: 
‘I shut and no man openeth, and I open 
and no man shutteth.’ Their power then 
is oply in words which can not hurt the 
soyl. Having favor with God, who alone 
is powerful, wherefore care we for the 
wrath of men ?” 

“Truly saith the lad, Sir John,” cried 
Cobham, cheerily, ‘if we have the lion 
on our side, care we for the barking of 
the foxes? But listen now: they will 
not stop here, but will then deliver thee 
to the secular power, and thou mayest 
languish long years in a dungeon. What 
sayest thou to that ?” 

“Paul and Silas sang for joy in their 
prison-house, and angels have visited of- 
tentimes the prisons of the saints and 
loosened their bonds.” 

“Yet again,” said the Lollard, rising 
and fixing his dark, piercing eye full on 
the boy’s face. ‘‘Yet once more: the 
dungeon, be it never so dark, is too fair a 
dwelling for the heretic. They will gird 
thee in an iron chain and hang thee on 
the accursed gallows, and kindle under 
thee the smarting flame which will slowly 
creep up thy quivering limbs as though 
loath to end thy sufferings. Think, boy, 
of the smart, of the anguish—think and 
answer before God and man—wilt thou 
die for the Lord’s sake ?” 

For a moment Hubert grew very pale— 
his whole frame seemed to shrink with 
horror from the thought. Every quiver- 
ing nerve cried out to him to draw back ; 

but the faith in that young heart was 
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strong, and triumphed. The blood rush. 
ed back into his face, and tears, not of 
sorrow, dimmed the fire of his eyes; 

“ Twill, so help me Christ !” 


CHAPTER IV. 


FAREWELL TO HOME, 


“Loox you, John De Forest,” said the 
Lord of Cobham solemnly, “wilt thou 
give this thy son unto the Lord, that he 
may serve the Lord from his youth? 
God hath‘ surely put his mark upon him 
in that he hath taken away from him 
both the love and the fear of the world. 
The Lord receiveth not the grudged gift, 
the Lord loveth the cheerful giver; an- 
swer then from the heart, before God and 
man—wilt thou give this thy son unto 
the Lord or no ?” 

John De Forest bowed his head upon 
his hands for a moment, then raised it, 
and said firmly : 

“Yea, truly, as the Lord hath given 
them to me, so give I them back into his 
hands.” 

Silence reigned in the room for some 
moments; Sir John had sunk his head 
upon his hands again; then the old Lol- 
lard arose, and laying his hands on the 
boys’ heads, blessed them in scripture 
phrase ; 

“The Lord bless you and keep you; 
the Lord look upon you with his mercy. 
I pray not that he may give unto you the 
peace of this world; in these latter days 
Christ is making true his word that he 
came to send a sword into the world, and 
peace is the portion of the coward. The 
Lord give unto you a Christian warfare, a 
martyr’s death, a victor’s crown !” 

John de Cobham next proceeded to 
inform the boys concerning the arrange- 
ments which he and their father had 
made for them. The latter was anxious 
for them to be away from the Tower for 
various reasons. He was fully aware 
that an attack upon it was meditated 
by Arundel, and he wished his sons, who 
could be no assistance to him, to be as 
far removed from the danger as possible. 
Then, besides, he wished that they should 
enjoy the instructions of some learned 
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man, an advantage it was impossible for 
them to obtain in their retired home. 
Lord Cobham agreed with him, and men- 
tioned a certain Roger Markham, former- 
ly curate of Romney in Kent. The no- 
bleman was also desirous of sending 
messages concerning his escape and other 
matters, to his friepds in London, for 
which place he wished the boys immedi- 
ately to depart. 

Geoffrey’s free, high spirit longed for 
more of the world than was to be seen 
from the narrow boundaries of the Tower 
domain. He had been once to London, 
and it seemed to him a land of delights ; 
so that the very thought of going there 
to view all its wonders, and mingle with 
those of his own age, caused his face to 
flush with pleasure and his heart to beat 
fast with hope. Hubert’s heart also leap- 
ed for joy; but his thoughts were not 
his brother’s thoughts. His prayer was 
answered; he might now go forth and 
labor for the Lord, and learn how to 
preach the glad gospel tidings—gospel in 
the fullest sense of the word, good news 
of freedom from Satan’s chain, and the 
galling yoke of popish traditions. He 
might read the whole of those tracts 
from the pen of Wickliffe, of which he 
had only as yet seen fragments. But 
more than all, he might see a whole 
Bible! The one which his father had 
procured with difficulty, and kept with 
danger, was not entire—some chapters 
from the New Testament were wanting, 
and nearly all the historical books of the 
Old. These this Lollard child longed to 
feast upon with an earnestness which 
would shame many a Christian of the 
present day, whose legible, perfect Bible 
is ever at his hand, but seldom in it. 

These joyful thoughts were followed 
by painful ones. Their father, who had 
been the only companion and protector 
of their solitary boyhood, father and 
mother in one, was united to them by 
ho common tie. They had shared, as 
children seldom do, not only in his cares, 
and doubts, and sorrows, but also in his 
joys, and hopes, and consolation. Him 
they must leave, and also the dear old 
Tower, every corner of which was asso- 
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ciated with pleasant home remembrances, 
and it must be a long time before they 
saw either their home or their father 
again, if, in these uncertain times, they 
ever should, But the Lord had need of 
them; they had put their hands to the 
plow—should they draw back ? 

Lord Cobham next handed them some 
folded pieces of parchment. “This one,” 
he said, “ye shall show at such places 
as ye stop; they will then receive you in 
my name, or rather”—and the Lollard 
bowed low—“ in the name and for the 
sake of Him whom I serve. Ye shall 
tell them of my safety, no more; also 
that they be of good cheer and hold fast 
the Lord Jesus Christ, looking to the re- 
ward. And when ye arrive at the city, 
ye shall go straight to the house of Philip 
Naseby, a trader, who dwells near White- 
friars, just by the bridge. Ye shall give 
him this watchword—not openly, but in 
the midst of other words—‘ The Lord is 
my help all the day long;’ and he will 
answer: ‘ How long is the day?’ When 
ye are entirely alone with him, bid him 
tell Sir Roger Ashton that the bird has 
flown to the mountain. Will ye remem- 
ber all this ?” 

The texts were familiar to both the 
boys, and besides, they were too mugh 
accustomed to the various methods Sf 
communicating by signals not to perceive 
their signification and importance; and 
having indicated their assent, Cobham 
continued : 

“These letters the trader will give as 
they are directed ; but this last ye shall 
give yourselves to good Roger Markham, 
and he will instruct you in all useful and 
clerkly things, for he is well learned in 
the schools of Oxford. In due time, my 
son, thou shalt preach ; but see that thou 
preach only ‘Christ and him crucified,’ 
so shall his Spirit rest upon thee and thy 
labors, and shall instruct thee, as no man 
can, in the holy mysteries. The Lord 
bless you both and give you of his work 
to do, whether it be to sit and wait his 
good pleasure, or to teach his doctrines 
unto men, or to die for the truth’s sake. 
He keepeth the reward, and verily it can 
never fail,” 
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It did not take either of the boys long 
to prepare for their journey. The letters 
and a few pages of Scripture were sewed 
into the inner lining of their tunics, a 
wallet containing some provision was 
hung at their sides, and, staff in hand, 
like the patriarchs of old, they stood. 
Their father was too poor to give them 
horses, and the long, weary journey 
muss be made on foot. 

It would not have been wise to depart 
openly, so when the sun had set more 
than an hour, they, with Lord Cobham, 
passed along one of the subterranean 
passages which opened far out into the 
open country. There they parted with 
the noble Lollard. He, with their father, 
who was to accompany him a few miles 
on his way, turned toward the Welsh 
mountains ; they, with stout hearts, but 
tear-filled eyes, set their faces toward the 
east. 

Half an hour later they stood on the 


summit of a hill overlooking the tower.. 


The full moon was casting its sheets of sil- 
ver over the brown autumn landscape. 
The storm of the preceding night had en- 
tirely passed away, and only left a breezy 
freshness in the evening air. Far to the 
west loomed up the mountains of Wales, 
thgir peaks already glistening with snow. 
| beneath them in the valley lay their 
home. The gray towers cast their sha- 
dows across the moat, and looked even 
more massive than they were in reality. 
Only a single light appeared in the but- 
tery window, like a twinkling star. Never 
had the scene appeared so lovely to the 
young Lollards as it did when they were 
about leaving it, perhaps forever. But 
again the boys’ thoughts were different. 
. The elder looked back to the long, un- 
broken line of ancestry which for so many 
hundred years had looked upon those 
walls and said, ‘They are mine.” Far to 
the right hand and left lay the broad 
acres of woodland and pasturage which 
had owned his grandsire lord. Now all 
was changed. Close and narrow were 
the lines which bounded the patrimony 
one day to be his. But why? Were his 
arms less sinewy, his frame less well-knit 
than all the Geoffreys, and Johns, and 
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Richards that had gone before? Why 
should Henry the usurper, who had no 
no more just claim to the throne of Eng. 
land than himself, have a right to take 
away his father’s lands because he would 
not forsake the cause of his rightful mon- 
arch? And now he, and the brother he 
loved so well, must become dependents 
on the bounty of others because they 
wished to read the word of God in their 
own tongue, and worship him in their 
own way. Must this always last? 
Should the oppressor always walk about 
the earth ? 

God thinks it right to speak no more to 
men in dreams and visions, or to point 
out to them the dim shadows of coming 
events. Faith in his wisdom is to be our 
only guide. But do I err when I say that 
sometimes the Comforter, who is express- 
ly said to take of the things of God and 
show them unto us, whispers to the faint- 
ing soul words of cheering, and lifts, 
though it be but a very little way, the 
vail that hides the future? Thus it was 
with the Lollard boys. A voice in their 
hearts said to their inward eyes, “ Epha- 
tha!” be ye opened! and straightway 
they saw dimly, but surely, a glorious 
sight. The looked-for time of refreshing 
they saw arrived ; England, their beauti- 
ful England, was free; and the pure Word 
of God in all its sweetness and power, 
reigned in every heart and home. The 
night of popish ignorance had fled away 
forever, the martyr’s blood had ceased 
dropping its precious seed into the earth, 
and instead thereof had sprung up an 
abundant harvest through the length and 
breadth of the world. Thus it was that 
the elder brother’s heart responded joy- 
fully to the younger’s lips in the sublime 
words of the prophet: 

“ Arise, shine; for thy light is come, 
and the glory of the Lord is risen upon 
thee. For behold, the darkness shall 
cover the earth, and thick darkness the 
people; but the Lord shall arise upon 
thee, and his glory shall be seen upon 
thee. Violence shall no more be heard in 
thy land, wasting nor destruction within 
thy borders; but thou shalt call thy walls 
Salvation, and thy gates Praise. There- 
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fore the redeemed of the Lord shall re- 
turn and come with singing to Zion, and 
everlasting joy shall be upon their head : 
they shall obtain joy and gladness, and 
sorrow and sighing shall flee away.” 

And then he added the words of a 
greater than Isaiah: “ Verily I say unto 
you, there is no one that hath left houses, 
or brethren, or sisters, or father, or moth- 
er, or wife, or children, for my sake and 
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the Gospel’s, but he shall receive an 
hundred-fold now in this present time, 
houses, and brethren, and sisters, and 
mothers, and children, and lands, with 
persecutions ; and in the world to come, 
life everlasting.” 

One quick glance they cast toward 
their earthly possessions, and a long 
eager one toward their heavenly home— 
then they passed on their-way, 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


CHRISTIAN STATESMEN. 


OmcumsTances not unlike those which 
doomed the just fame of Oliver Cromwell 
to two centuries of obscuration, have con- 
spired to consign the career and preémi- 
nent abilities of Fisher Ames to an un- 
deserved neglect. That portion of the 
Puritan party which sympathized with 
the Protector, and would have been dis- 
posed to vindicate his memory, sunk with 
his death under the general odium. To 
revile his name and his acts became a 
popular manifestation of loyalty under a 
king who considered that ‘* Presbyterian- 
ism was no religion for a gentleman.” 
Thenceforth no party that dared to hope 
for the success of its projects cared to 
ally itself with his memory, and none 
was disposed to claim it as their inherit- 
ance. Fisher Ames belonged to the Fed- 
eral party in the early days of the repub- 
lic, and when that party fell first into 
disrepute, and then sank into dissolution, 
no one was left to inherit the pride of his 
achievements, or under the impulse of po- 
litical sympathy to garnish his sepulchre. 

But the time has come when we are 
called to recognize in him one of our 
greatest statesmen. The principles which 
he set forth with a rare eloquence, but 
which his generation repudiated, have be- 
come at last by general concession the 
vital principles of our national well-being. 
His writings abound in passages which 
seem vividly and accurately to forecast 
the very crisis through which we have 


No. 2. FISHER AMES. 
just been called to pass. He descried 
the danger a half-century off. He noted 
the causes out of which it sprang. He. 
defined the conditions upon which only it 
could be avoided. As we read his writ- 
ings to-day, we are constrained to do just- 
ice to his sagacity as a political prophet. 
His life covered a few months more 
than half a century.* When but thirty 
years of age, he was elected (1789) a 
member of the first Congress, and dur- 
ing eight years—the whole of Washing- 
ton’s administration—he was a member 
of the House of Representatives. But 
his political views had been already form- 
ed, and in the consistency with which he 
held them to the last, he never wavered. 
Before the establishment of the Federal 


* Fisher Ames was born in Dedham, Mass., 
April ninth, 1758. Rev. William Ames, au- 
thor of Medulla Theologiaw, and present at 
the Synod of Dort in 1618, was one of his 
lineal ancestors. His father was a physician, 
who died when the son was only six years of 
age. In 1770, the latter, at the early age of 
sixteen, received his degree at Harvard Col- 
lege. He commenced the practice of law at 
Dedham in 1781, was chosen a member of the 
State Legislature in 1788, was elected to Con- 
gress as State Representative in the following 
year, was forced by a failure of his health to 
withdraw from political life after eight years’ 
service, and died at Dedham in 1808 —like 
Jefferson and the elder Adams, on the nation- 
al anniversary, July fourth, 
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government, he argued that the Confed- 
eration must be amended. ‘While the 
bands of Union were loose, we were not 
entitled to the character of a nation. 
We might extol,” he said, ‘“ the nice pro- 
portions and splendid architecture of our 
republican fabric ;” but it might yet 
prove “no better than a magnificent tem- 
ple of ice, which the first south wind of 
sedition will demolish.” As early as 
1786, when Shays’ rebellion was rising 
to formidable proportions in his native 
commonwealth, he urged the necessity of 
a strong government, and the prompt 
suppression of all organized resistance to 
the law. In terse and forcible words he 
set forth the danger and the demands of 
the hour: “ The motives to refuse obedi- 
ence are many and strong. Impunity 
will multiply and enforce them. Many 
men would rebel rather than be ruined ; 
but they would rather not rebel than be 
hanged.” If these words had been peal- 
ed in thunder through the land some four 
years ago, of what horrors might they 
have spared history the record ! 

In his statesmanship, Mr. Ames was 
not to be led astray by “glittering gen- 
eralities.” Among his cotemporaries there 
were not a few who gave fervid expression 
to their anticipations of a political mil- 
lennium as near at hand. In the out- 
break of the French Revolution, they 
discerned the dawn of the coming day. 
“To the mind of-the dreamer in specula- 
tion, government was a phantom; and 
to adorn it, his fancy had stolen from the 
evening cloud the gaudiest of its hues. 
He had dipped his pencil in the rainbow 
to portray a picture of national felicity 
for admiration to gaze at. Then was the 
time to tell of virtue being raised from 
the dungeon where priests and tyrants 
had confined her; and that science had 
been courted from the skies to meet her.” 
But with such anticipations of a golden 
age on the part of those who proposed 
“to practice the schemes which Plato 
and Harrington had only sketched upon 
paper,” he had little sympathy. ‘One 
fact,” he somewhat caustically remarked, 
“is better than two systems.” He did 
not believe that men were naturally an- 
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gels, or that mere legislation could make 
them such. Perhaps he would not haye 
given a very hearty assent to the remark 
of Lord Digby, whose career and abili- 
ties up to a certain point are so parallel 
to his own, and who said in the Long 
Parliament: “It hath been a maxim 
among the wisest legislators, that who- 
ever means to settle good laws, must pro- 
ceed in them with a sinister opinion of 
mankind, and suppose that whosoever is 
not wicked, it is for want only of the op. 
portunity.” But he deeply felt that the 
elements of human nature were such that 
“a democracy is a volcano, which con- 
ceals the fiery elements of its own de. 
struction.” Hence he insisted upon the 
necessity of a strong government. Vigor 
and energy were the need of the hour, 
“A feeble government produces more 
factions than an oppressive one, ‘ 
Where parents want authority, children 
are wanting in duty.” 

A man who held such views as these, 
was needed at the time when the revolu- 
tionary ideas of France were deluging 
the land, and especially when the new 
Federal government was just taking shape 
under the plastic hands of our early 
statesmen. Their task was a difficult 
one, and precedents for their safe guid- 
ance were few indeed. The political fab- 
ric was to be completed, and the machin- 
ery put in working order. The civil de- 
partment was to be established and ad- 
justed. The financial and judicial sys- 
tems of the country were to be deter- 
mined. The foreign policy of the nation 
was to be shaped. Precautions were to 
be taken against the dangers of insurrec- 
tion, loss of credit, and unwise taxation. 
Industrial and commercial enterprise were 
to be encouraged, and the authority of law 
was to be vindicated by its power and 
wisdom. 

In the honor as well as burden of this 
great task, Mr. Ames largely shared. On 
all important questions he had definite 
views, and his arguments and eloquence 
powerfully commended them. In oppo- 
sition to Madison, he urged the funding 
of the public debt. He opposed his fa- 
mous commercial resolutions—which pro- 
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to “starve English manufacturers” 
—as false in principle and absurd in poli- 
To excessive legislation he strenu- 


| ously objected. ‘Were I invested with 


the trust to legislate for mankind,” he re- 
marked, “it is very probable the first act 
of my authority would be, to throw all 
the restrictive and prohibitory laws of 
trade into the fire.” 

But of all his speeches, the one upon 
which—in spite of the fact that we have 
probably but a quite imperfect report of 
it—his fame as a statesman will finally 
rest, is the one on the British Treaty. It 
had been negotiated by John Jay, and on 
this very account was regarded with sus- 
picion by his political opponents. It had 
met the approval of the treaty-making de- 
partments of the government, but though 
ratified by the President and the Senate, 
the House of Representatives hesitated 
to appropriate the means to give it effect. 
Their authority, it was said, was ignored. 
It was attempted to coérce them into a 
measure they could not approve. Ames 
regarded this as an appeal to prejudice 
which barred all discussion. ‘The word, 
the empty word, coércion,” he said, ‘has 
given scope to an eloquence that one would 


- imagine could not be tired, and did not 


choose to be quieted.” Yet this coércion, 
“so much dreaded and declaimed against, 
appears at length to be no more than the 
authority of principles, the despotism of 
duty,” A violation of faith, moreover, 
would be implied in the rejection of a 
treaty concluded by the parties author- 
ized to make it, and “no government, not 
even a despotism, will break its faith 
without some pretext. . . Reasons of pol- 
iey, if not of morality, dissuade even Tur- 
key and Algiers from breaches of treaty 
in mere wantonness of perfidy, in open 
contempt of the reproaches of their sub- 
jects.” 

But any treaty with England could not 
be expected to be popular. The best 
might cloak resentment, but would not 
satisfy it. No matter what advantages it 
offered, hatred was a passion that took 
no bribes. A treaty that left King George 
his island, would not satisfy, unless he 
stipulated to pay rent for it. For him- 


self, he would not sacrifice one iota of 
national independence. ‘ Any foreign in- 
fluence is too much, and ought to be de- 
stroyed.” But an enlightened patriotism 
was something besides party prejudice. 
At this point in his speech, Mr. Ames 
gives utterance to that burst of lofty elo 
quence which has been such a favorite 
piece of declamation, asking, ‘“‘ What is 
patriotism ?” etc. We need not repeat it 
here. It closes with that memorable sen- 
tence: “If there could be a resurrection 
from the foot of the gallows—if the vic- 
tims of justice could live again, collect to- 
gether, and form a society, they would, 
however loath, find themselves obliged 
to make justice, that justice under which 
they fell, the fundamental law of their 
state.” 

The conclusion of the speech is char- 
acterized by a pathos which yet does not 
abate its manly tone. After referring to 
his feeble health which unfitted him for 
mental or bodily exertion and to his 
lack of preparation by careful reflection 
in retirement, or long attention in the 
House, he declares that he thought he 
should have been able to keep his reso- 
lution of silence, which seemed imposed 
by necessity, and that sinking under a 
sense of weakness, the desire to speak 
was extinguished by the persuasion that 
he had nothing to say. But as the mo- 
ment of decision approached, he started 
back from the edge of the pit into which 
they were plunging, and felt that even 
the minutes of expostulation had their 
value, because they protracted the crisis. 
“T have thus,” he said, “‘been led by 
my feelings, to speak more at length than 
Thad intended. Yet I have perhaps as 
little personal interest in the event as 
any man here. There is, I believe, no 
member, who will not think his chance 
to be a witness of the consequences, great- 
er than mine. If, however, the vote should 
pass to reject, and a spirit should rise, as 
it will, with the public disorders, to make 
‘confusion worse confounded,’ even I, slen 
der and broken as my hold on life is, may 
outlive the government and constitution 
of my country.” 

The power of this speech must have 
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been at the time overwhelming. It is said 
that when Mr. Ames took his seat, a mem- 
ber in opposition rose and moved the 
postponement of the vote about to be 
taken, on the ground that there was dan- 
ger that they might decide under the in- 
fluence of a sensibility which their calm 
judgment might condemn. The elo- 
quence of the orator is attested thus not 
only by what is preserved of the speech, 
but by its powerful impression. It would 
have done honor in the English Parlia- 
ment to any of its great statesmen. It 
would not have been unworthy the very 
highest efforts of Chatham, Burke, Fox, 
or Pitt. Indeed, its glow and fervor, as 
well as its lofty: tone, remind us of what 
has survived of the utterances of “ the 
Great Commoner,” in his last * days. 
Among the most dispassionate spectators 
who witnessed the great effort, was Dr. 
Charles Caldwell, of Philadelphia, who 
prenounced Mr. Ames “decidedly one of 
the most splendid rhetoricians of the age, 
or indeed of any age.” ‘ Two of his 
speeches,” he adds, “in a special man- 
ner, that on Jay’s Treaty, and that usu- 
ally called his ‘ Tomahawk Speech,’ (con- 
taining some resplendent passages on In- 
dian massacres) were the most brilliant 
and fascinating specimens of eloquence I 
have ever heard ; yet have I listened to some 
of the most celebrated speakers in the Brit- 
ish Parliament—among others, to Wilber- 
force, Mackintosh, Plunkett, Brougham, 
and Canning; and Dr, Priestley, who 
was familiar with the oratory of Pitt the 
father, and Pitt the son, and also with 
that of Burke and Fox, made to myself 
the same acknowledgment, that, in his 
own words, ‘the speech by Ames on the 
British Treaty was the most fascinating 
piece of parliamentary oratory he had 
ever listened to.’ ” 

Forced by the failure of his health to 
sretire altogether from the scenes of poli- 
tical strife, and even to decline the flat- 
tering invitation to the Presidency of Har- 
vard College, Mr. Ames did not withdraw 
his attention from questions of national 
interest, or abate his solicitude for the 
nation’s welfare. He was filled with ap- 
prehension in view of the future, and 


though he thought the government would 
outlast his day, expected that his child. 
ren would live to see the crisis he fore. . 
boded—a crisis which would be hurried 
forward by the prejudices of the South 
in favor of Slavery. “I do not believe,” 
he remarked, “that the hatred of the 
Jacobites toward the House of Hanover 
was ever more deadly than that which js 
borne by many of the partisans of State 
power toward the government of the Unit. 
ed States.” It is plain that the identical 
elements of the tempest that of late has 
so ravaged our land, were descried by 
the sagacious statesman of Massachu. 
setts, sixty or seventy years ago. Even 
then he chafed under the thought that 
negroes would be represented — “ our 
oxen not,” 

By means of his letters, we can follow 
him into his retirement. He supervises 
the raising of stock, building of stone 
walls, and making farm improvements; 
visits Boston to attend the courts, but 
gladly hastens back, sits down to a lei- 
surely or impatiént perusal of journals 
that have been delayed by the snow: 
drifts, dreads the severe winter that lays 
him by for months and forces him to re- 
nounce the use of ‘wine, butter, and 
tea,” and sometimes cider ; takes up 
Hume’s and Robertson’s Histories, or 
Pope’s translations, which he had pro- 
cured from London through Mr. Gore or 
Mr. Cabot ; or his thoughts revert sadly 
to the dreary political prospect, and he 
sits down, with the children noisy around 
him, or with an aching head, to give ex- 
pression to his admonitions, his fears, or 
warnings, throwing off hastily such es- 
says as Lessons from History, Danger- 
ous Power of France, Political Review, 
Dangers of American Liberty, or Ameri- 
can Literature. The deaths of Washing- 
ton and Hamilton call him from his re- 
tirement to commemorate before the 
gathered multitude their many virtues, 
and to pronounce eulogy upon their char- 
acter and career. _ He is elected (1804) 
President of Harvard College, but shrinks 
from the position. ‘I had,” he says, 
‘no inclination for it. The health I have 
would have been used up at Cambridge 
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ina year.” “TI have extricated myself, 
and feel like a truck or stage-horse, who 
js once more allowed to roll in the dirt 
without his harness.” 

The only political position which he 
occupied after leaving Congress, was as a 
member of the State Council under Gov- 
ernor Sumner. From 1795, his health, 
though varying at intervals, continued to 
decline. Patient and uncomplaining un- 
der his sufferings, he says: “ Sickness is 
not wholly useless to me.” It weaned 
him from “the splendid emptiness of 
public station.” His last two years were 
characterized by extreme debility. Yet 
he marked the approach of death with 
dignified composure. There was much 
to lead him to cling to life. He was yet 
in the noonday of manhood, with home 
and friends, and strong attachments to 
bind to earth. Respected and honored, 
even by those who differed from him, 
with a name and reputation upon which 
malice could cast no stain, his heart was 
yet sustained by pious confidence and 
hope. He expired July fourth, 1808. 
fis remains were borne to Boston for in- 
terment, and his funeral eulogy was pro- 
nounced by his early friend Mr. Dexter, 
while respectful deference, amid the la- 
mentations of many, was paid to his 
memory. 

Of the integrity and superior ability, 
we might say genius, of Mr. Ames, we 
can form but one estimate. They place 
him, morally and intellectually, in the 
very foremost rank of American states- 
men. He was a man who would scorn a 
bribe. His political purity was above 
suspicion. He would have loathed his 
bosom friend, if found guilty of any 
thing “little or mean.” He admits his 
own “vanity,” but it is not a vanity that 
obtrudes itself, and a stranger would not 
discover it. He speaks humbly of his 
capacity to lead, and yet he would be no 
pliant follower of any man. He was an 
independent, as he was a profound, think- 
er. He took no position which he did 
not feel that he could sustain by fact or 
by solid reason. History has approved 
his sagacity, and every reader of his works 
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is struck by his keenness of observation. 
His statesmanship was broad-based. He 
would build on no policy of temporary 
expedients. The right and the true, 
which no man might blush to own, was 
his rule and standard. All political arts, 
all the demagogism of the day, he re- 
garded with disgust. He shrank from 
contact with them, with a loathing he 
did not affect to conceal. If his political 
feelings were strong, his justification is 
found in his convictions and the circum- 
stances of the times. His zeal was the 
zeal of sincerity. His rebukes and ex- 
posures, and sometimes stinging criti- 
cisms, were uttered from a stern sense of ° 
duty. They were not the gall of politi- 
cal bitterness, but the indignation of 
wountled patriotism. 

But when we approach the study of 
his intellect, we are surprised at the grasp 
of it, and the variety and wealth of re- 
source which it had at ready command. 
It is not without reason that he has been 
called the Burke of America. His ac- 
quaintance with antiquity, his familiarity 
with the condition of other nations, his 
clear comprehension of the great princi- 
ples of political economy, and his rare 
sagacity in discerning and exposing falla- 
cies, left him with scarcely a rival. 

But his command of language is some- 
thing wonderful. Figures and illustra- 
tions crowd every paragraph. The home- 
liest and the most beautiful —such as 
wrap vice in rags worthy of its deform- 
ity, and such as clothe virtue in an an- 
gel garb—are never wanting in the rich 
wardrobe of his thought. The broad 
field of science surrenders to him its tro- 
phies. The domain of art is laid under 
contribution, and nature herself, even to 
the rocks and trees, the stars and the 
rivers, dances to the music of his Orphe- 
an strains. He wields indeed, in the 
realm of expression, the wand of an en- 
chanter. It is said of the younger Pitt 
that he could speak state papers off-hand. 
Ames could do more than this. The au- 
ther of the Speech on the British Treaty 
could put forth on the spur of the occa- 
sion a state paper argument; but with 
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his wealth of imagery and illustration, he, 


could at the same time change the thread 
of argument into a golden necklace. 

His writings abound in felicitous ex- 
pressions, Many a sentence presents a 
picture from which one of the old mas- 
ters might have deemed it not unworthy 
of him tocopy. We recognize at a glance 
“the family of labor, brown with West- 
India suns, or glistening and rancid with 
whale-oil.” How striking his contrast, 
when he would describe the liberty of 
law: ‘Temperate liberty is like the dew, 
as it falls unseen from its own heaven ; 
constant without excess, it finds vegeta- 
tion thirsting for its refreshment, and im- 
parts to it the vigor to take more. All 
nature, moistened with blessings, spar- 
kles in the morning ray. But democracy 
is a water-spout, that bursts from the 
clouds, and lays the ravaged earth bare to 
its rocky foundations. The labors of man 
lie whelmed with his hopes beneath mass- 
es of ruin, that bury not only the dead, 
but their monuments.” 

How graphic is the description of rulers 
who “dig the copious treasure of future 
popularity, from the mire of our public 
degradation.” In discussing questions 
of pelicy, he characterized in a word the 
impertinent and high-flown declamation 
of those who left figures of arithmetic 
and indulged in figures of speech. It 
was discussing our foreign relations, not 
_in common language, but in “ hexameters.” 
In 1806, he declared that there was no 
more probability that Mr. Jefferson would 
conclude the proposed treaty with Eng- 
land, than that he would * breakfast next 
morning upon gunpowder, and it is the 
prevailing opinion, that he is fonder of 
hominy.” 

Thus the humorous, the ludicrous, or 
the sarcastic repeatedly crops out in Mr. 
Ames’s writings. He has a serious aim 
always; yet he can use, to promote it, the 
lighter weapons of raillery or the sting- 
ing ones of sarcasm. Bonaparte, in be- 
coming king of Italy, became, we are told, 
“king of terrors to Mr. Jefferson.” A 
correct estimate is given in a piquant style 
of the position of Abbé Sieyes, who, as 
consul and Bonaparte’s colleague, had 
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gained repute for wisdom in the cabinet, 
and report assigned him the first place ; 
but, says Mr. Ames, “when Caligula 
made his horse a consul, he did not make 
him as able and learned as Sieyes, but 
he invested him with the exact measure 
of power that Bonaparte allows to his 
colleague.” In the midst of an election 
he writes: ‘We live in the island of 
Lemnos, and in Vulcan’s own shop; it 
seems as if we had no business except to 
forge party thunderbolts.” 

His sarcasm is rarely more than a sin- 
gle thrust. It is usually compressed into 
a sentence or a short paragraph. Yet it 
is sometimes exceedingly effective. The 
absurd position which his opponents 
would be forced to take is one that would 
require of them “tan intrepid spirit” to 
which he would do honor. ‘It was for- 
merly understood to constitute the excel- 
lence of a man’s faith, to believe without 
evidence, and against it.” Speaking of 
those who were ready to counsel that 
which might produce revolution, and felt 
assured that danger was impossible, he 
says: “Some of them have no doubt’ 
better nerves and better discernment than 
mine. They can see the. bright aspects 
and happy consequences of all this array 
of horrors. They can see intestine dis- 
cords, our government disorganized, our 
wrongs aggravated, multiplied, and unre- 
dressed, peace with dishonor, or war 
without justice, union or resources, in 
‘the calm lights of mild philosophy.’ ” 


From France he had materials from , 


which to draw his portrait of the true 
philosopher: ‘ A true philosopher is su- 
perior to humanity; he could walk at 
ease over this earth, if it were unpeo- 
pled; he could tread with all the plea- 
sure of curiosity, on its cinders, the day 
after the final conflagration.” 

Many of his sentences are quaint and 
proverb-like, homely or beautiful, but in 
any case striking. ‘Asses trot the bet- 
ter in dangerous roads, for wearing their 
blinders.” This explains the dislike to 
discussion evinced in certain quarters. 
“The forest that harbors one wild-cat 
should breed many squirrels.” French 
ambition was the wild-cat. Some spoke 
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of climate as nurturing genius. He says: 
“The melons and figs of Greece are still 
as fine as ever; but where are the Pin- 
dars?’ ‘Even if we should stand jus- 
tified at last, a character that is vindicat- 
ed is something worse than it stood be- 
fore. Like a plaintiff in an action of 
slander, we recover a reputation disfigur- 
ed by invective, and even tarnished by 
too much handling.” ‘ We are to feel 
birch before we learn political wisdom.” 
“Of all causes of seduction from virtue, 
none is so powerful as the fellowship of 

y. . . It is a cruel mercy that 
would spare the party because some of 
the individuals mean well.” ‘ Learned 
fools are of all the greatest, as well as 
the most indocile.” ‘* Confidence grows, 
if at all, without artificial culture; it will 
not bear the forcing of a hot-house.” 
“To know what is done, without know- 
ing why it is done, and with what spirit 
it was undertaken, is knowing nothing.” 
“No hatred is fiercer than such as springs 
up among those who are closely allied, and 
nearly resemble each other.” ‘“ Faction 
is a Hercules, whose first labor is to stran- 
gle this lion, (law) and then to make armor 
of his skin.” ‘ Those are not the wisest 
men who undertake to act always by 
rule .. . Politics is the science of 
good sense applied to public affairs, and 
as those are forever changing, what would 
be wisdom to-day, would be folly and per- 
haps ruin to-morrow. Politics is not a 
science so properly as a business.” 

His appeal to printers not to cram their 
journals with horrors is one which would 
well bear to be reprinted at the present 
day. Omens and prodigies and dreams, 
crimes and thunder-storms that “ split 
tough white-oak trees,” he thinks—as 
Dr. Arnold thought—might be massed in 
statistics and read at the end of the year 
inaparagraph. If one supposes a certain 
number of these events to occur in a year, 
he would be as wise as one who knew that 
they did. The evil effect of such reports 
is traced. They corrupt public taste and 
morals, They “shock tender minds and 
addle shallow brains.” ‘They make a 
thousand old maids, and eight or ten 
thousand booby boys afraid to go to bed 
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alone.” Nay, worse, they incite to imi- 
tation. ‘When the man flew from the 
steeple of the North Church, fifty years 
ago, every unlucky boy thought of noth- 
ing but flying from a sign-post.” 

His remarks on school-books are just 
and sensible. The Bible, he thinks also 
should regain the place it once held. “Its 
morals are pure, and its examples capti- 
vating and noble. The reverence for the 
sacred book that is thus early impressed 
lasts long ; and probably if not impressed 
in infancy, never takes firm hold of the 
mind. One consideration more is import- 
ant. In no book is there so good Eng- 
lish, so pure and so elegant; and by 
teaching all the same book, they will 
speak alike, and the Bible will justly re- 
main the standard of language as well as 
of faith. A barbarous provincial jargon 
will be banished, and taste, corrupted 
by pompous Johnsonian affectation, will 
be restored.” 

In the matter of style, Mr. Ames was 
evidently fastidious, and yet we shall 
scarcely be warranted in pronouncing his 
own a model. It is always clear, forci- 
ble, and perspicuous. It sparkles with 
countless beauties. It is enriched with 
simile and metaphor. It displays the 
exercise of taste, imagination, and careful 
discrimination. Its phraseology is select- 
ed from the choicest and most unexcep- 
tionable vocabulary. He never descends 
to vulgarity, and rarely indulges in the 
mere pyrotechnics of eloquence. With 
the genius of a Choate, he curbs his fancy 
with a tight rein. With an affluence of 
illustration that reminds us of Burke, he 
rarely traces the anatomy of an image, 
or grinds its bones to make bread for the 
intellect. He summons at will from the 
storehouse of knowledge whatever can 
elucidate his argument or set his truth in 
a clearer light. He pours forth his trea- 
sures, too, with a lavish, an Oriental mu- 
nificence, that seems to indicate his con- 
sciousness that they were inexhaustible. 

And yet his terseness is sometimes too 
sententious, and we fancy that he sym- 
pathizes too much with the school of 
Grattan or even of Phillips. There is 
too much of sparkle—a profusion of epi- 
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gram. It is when, in cooler moments, he 
descends to simple narrative and sets 
forth his facts with historical directness 
and vigor, that we feel that he is most 
truly a master of words. We have done 
with the roar of the cataract or the rush 
of the torrent, and are borne along calm- 
ly but irresistibly on the bosom of an 
Amazon. ‘ 

In private life, Mr. Ames was evidently 
one of those who are more highly prized 
the better they are known. His friend- 
ship was close, intimate, and enduring. 
While justly tenacious of his own rights, 
he knew how to respect those of others. 
Political obloquy found no vulnerable 
points in his private character. Honest, 
simple in his tastes, unfeignedly modest, 
economical in his expenditures, free from 
all ostentation, with a temper equable 
and not easily excited, above the mean- 
ness of revenge, scorning every thing 
low, base, and sordid, he uniformly com- 
manded respect, and usually secured es- 
teem. He acted not from impulse, but 
from principle. Religion was with him 
a practical thing. Perhaps he even paid 
too little attention to the study of the pe- 
culiar and characteristic doctrines of the 
gospel. If so, he had the countenance 
and example of the great body of the 
Massachusetts clergy of the period on his 
side. At the age of thirty-five, and dur- 
ing his political career, he made a public 
profession of religion; nor have we any 
record from which we can infer that he 
ever dishonored it. His mind was of a 
predominantly serious cast. “He felt the 
deepest personal interest in the great 
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questions which lie at the foundation 
of human duty. He rested with full re. 
liance on the Divine origin of Christian. 
ity. He uniformly attended upon its or. 
dinances, and approached the themes of 
revelation with modesty and awe. Large 
and liberal in his sympathies, he respect. 
ed the conscientiousness of those from 
whom he differed. It is said that “the 
sublime, the affecting character of Christ, 
was never mentioned by him without 
emotion.” 

He has portrayed himself to us in his 
relations to his family, in his letters and 
other writings. There we see him a man 
té beloved. His home is his shelter from 
political agitation, and there by the fire. 
side he seeks and finds a welcome repose, 
Dignified yet affable, not inattentive to 
the proprieties of speech and manner, yet 
with the ease and cordiality of a true po- 
liteness, he invited confidence, and dis- 
armed fear, while he inspired respect. 

In person he was rather pleasing than 
commanding. Of more than medium 
height, erect and well-proportioned, with 
regular features indicative of mild temper 
and good sense, with an eye expressive 
of benignity and intelligence —the man 
that met him as a stranger would have 
felt that he could confide in him as a 
friend. The asperity occasionally occur- 
ring in his writings is due rather to his 
fidelity in the defense of cherished prin- 
ciples, than to any gall of his nature, 
Severely as he might reprobate any course 
which his convictions condemned, his dis- 
position would not allow even his zeal to 
degenerate into personal animosity. 
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Far—where the yellow sand 
Covers old Egypt’s land, 
Where by the Nile the huge pyramid towers ; 
Dwelt the proud race of old, 
Rich in their pride and gold— 
Strong were their fortresses—lovely their bowers, 


Thebes, with her hundred gates, 
Ruled o’er her vassal states, 
Worshipers knelt before Luxor’s great fane ; 
Kings, in their cars of pride, 
Rode through the portals wide— 
Outward to conquer and inward to reign. 


Now, o’er those ruins vast 
Sweeps the cold desert blast, 
Through the rent arch and the lone crumbling stalr ; 
There, doth the wild fox prowl, 
There doth the jackal howl— 
Finding in chambers of princes his lair. 


Thus is all human pride 
Slighted and cast aside, 
Thus the world’s idols and who in them trust ; 
Even on their triumph’s spot 
Are their proud names forgot, 
While the cold desert wind sweeps o’ér their dust, 
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The Romance of Truth. 


E OF TRUTH. 


[CONCLUDED FROM PAGE’ 283.] 


Tar clock of the cathedral struck ele- 
ven. 

“Eleven!” the Councilor cried, “I 
must go. I am sure to be too late. Now, 
Brenz, I ask you for the last time: can I 
tell my colleagues they may depend upon 

ou ?” 

“Not for a rising of the people,” the 
pastor answered, in a voice of decision. 

At that moment Brenz’s eldest son 
came down the street. Apparently he 
was the bringer of joyful intelligence, for 
he approached the two friends with an 
expression of gladness on his counte- 
nance. 

“Only think, father,” he cried, ‘“* His 
Excellency, the Imperial Commissary, has 
sent a messenger just now to invite you 
to a dinner which he is to give to the coun- 
cil to-morrow, and to the heads of the 
guilds. We could scarcely believe our 
ears. We rather expected a constable or 
two to rush into your study, pounce upon 
your papers, and break up your desk, as 
they did two years ago.” 

The pastor and the Councilor looked 
at each other with amazement. 

“There seems to be no danger to me 
at any rate,’ the pastor said with a sour 
smile. ‘Of course he wants me to sign 
the Interim, and since his master could 
not catch me with vinegar he will try me 
with honey. But I expect it will be a 
banquet of Belshazzar, and the Lord will 
use my hand to write the Mene Mene upon 
the wall.” 

“I must. go,” the Councilor said, “I 
have not one moment to spare. But I 
must see you again after the meeting. 
Where will you be an hour or two after 
this ?” 

“Stop a minute,” said Brenz, putting 
his finger to his forehead, ‘‘it is past elev- 
en now—past eleven: I shall leave this 
at a quarter to twelve — then to Stephen 
Ball’s widow—to Stephen Ball’s widow— 
that’s half-past twelve. Tell mother,” he 
said to his son, “to have dinner ready at 
one, Then, Councilor, you will find me 


at home till three, and if you will be sure 
to come, I will stay till you make your 
appearance.” 

“You may depend upon me,” the Coun- 
cilor replied, shaking hands. ‘“ Pray for 
us, Brenz.” 

While the Councilor hurried away in 
full speed, Brenz returned to his dying 
friend." Half an hour later he walked up 
the street to visit another sick member of 
his flock. Three men on horseback ap- 
proached. One of them, who rode in the 
middle, was dressed in a costume indica- 
tive of the highest rank. It was the Im- 
perial Commissary, who was on his way 
to the Council. 

Upon secing Brenz, whom, from his 
gown and bands, he recognized as a Pro- 
testant clergyman, he stopped, and, bow- 
ing down with a courteous smile, said: 

“Are you Pastor Brenz ?” 

“T am, your Excellency.” 

“Happy to see you, reverend sir. I 
hope I shall have the pleasure of welcom- 
ing you as my guest to-morrow.” 

The pastor bowed reverently. And as 
the three equestrians trotted along, he 
looked after them, saying to himself: 

“Put not your trust in princes, nor in 
the sons of men, in whom there is no help.” 


III. 


Ir was rather a long way from Michael's 
house to that of the Burgomaster. Coun- 
cilor Bischler ran as if pursued by a 
ghost. Almost breathless he entered the 
Burgomaster’s room, where he found his 
colleagues waiting for him with impa- 
tience. 

‘“There he is at last,” some voices 
cried. 

“We really were afraid that some acci- 
dent had happened to you,” the Burgo- 
master said. 

“T must—apo—logize,” the Council- 
or stammered, dropping on a seat to 
get his breath again. Despite the cold 
weather the perspiration streamed down 
his face. After a pause, he said: “ Mi- 
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chael Brachmann, who is dying, wanted 
to speak to me.” 

“Is he dying?” came from several voices 
at once, . 

“Yes, he is going to his heavenly home. 
But the reason he wanted to speak to me 
was to give me a message for you.” 

“For us ?” 

“Yes, for you, brethren; and a mes- 
sage from the brink of the grave, uttered 
in the sight of the eternal Judge before 
whom we must all appear. He adjures 
you, in the name of Christ, not to sign 
the Interim, and rather to die than to 
betray the cause of God and of the peo- 
ple.” 

There was a pause. Grave thoughts 
were visible on all the faces, 

“And what did you say to him?” the 
Burgomaster asked. 

Bischler rose, and, taking off his cap, 
replied : 

‘“*T said what I here repeat, in the pres- 
ence of God, that I will rather wander 
about, a beggar with my wife and child- 
ren, than sign that document.” 

A ery of excitement instinctively forced 
itself from the lipsof theassembly. There 
was a moment of confusion and bewilder- 
ment. 

“That's just like you,” the Burgomas- 
ter said. ‘You are always either sun- 
shine or tempest. I am not an admirer 
of the Jnterim either, but in my opinion, 
it is not so bad as youmake it out to be.” 

“Then, will you sign it?’ Biischler 
asked, eyeing the Burgomaster with a 
piercing look. 

_ “Well, I don’t know. I would rather 
not. But it can not be denied that there 
are some good points in it.” 

Some confused talk now arose about 
the orthodoxy or heterodoxy of the docu- 
ment. It was agreed, however, at the 
close that it was a papistical snare. 

The Burgomaster called the assembly 
to order. 

“Brethren,” he said, “we must make 
haste, It is past noon. What decision 
have we come to ?” 

“TI think,” said Councilor Basserman, 
a little thin man, with a peeping voice, 
“that there is no necessity for us to come 
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to a decision yet. If I am not mistaken, 
the council which the Commissary hag 
convened is only to be a preliminary one, 
Let us first hear what he has to say. We 
shall have time enough to discuss the 
matter afterward.” 

“T believe you are right,” said Coun. 
cilor Hansleder, “If it were the Com. 
missary’s intention to put his pistol ty 
our breasts now, he would not have jn- 
vited us to dinner to-morrow. I presume 
that he only wants to have a friendly talk 
with us, and to win us in a gentle way,” 

“T don’t know,” Councilor Federsen 
observed. ‘My servant, who was in the 
neighborhood of the barracks an hour ago, 
noticed much bustling and tossing about 
among the soldiers, who seemed to have 
got orders to be at hand.” 

“T don’t believe it,” Councilor Hans- 
leder cried. ‘Even Pastor Brenz is in- 
vited to the dinner. Can any thing show 
more clearly that the Commissary will 
try the smooth way this time ?” 

‘“* Whatever may be the meaning of the 
Commissary’s dinner to-morrow,” the 
Burgomaster said, with a smile, “this 
much is certain, brethren, that we shall 
have no dinner to-day if we are not quick 
And we really can not do our work with 
empty stomachs. I am also of opinion 
that there is no necessity as yet to arrive 
at adecision. SoI dismiss the meeting.” 

A short prayer was offered up, and the 
councilors hurried to their homes. 

It was a long way from the Burgomas- 
ter’s house to Biischler’s. 

“Ts dinner ready ?” he said to his wife, 
rushing into the sitting-room. 

“*O dear!—oh!—oh!”—cried she, hold- 
ing her hand to her cheek. 

““What’s the matter, dear ?” 

“ Toothache, John—terrible—I never— 
in all my life ——” 

“But, dear, I must have my dinner,” 
the Councilor said, rather emphatically. 
He was a kind husband, but the urgency 
of the moment made him a little unmer- 
ciful just then. 

“Can’t you wait a little?” Mrs. Bisch- 
ler asked, walking up and down the par 
lor and swaying to and fro. ‘O dear!l— 
no, never—never in all my life P 
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“Impossible !” the Councilor cried. 
“Jt is half-past noon, and the council 
meets at one. I have not one moment to 

” 

“Then, go into the kitchen, dear, and 
tell Ann to give you something.” 

The servant looked frightened when 
Bischler, whora she never saw in the 
kitchen before, rushed into her sanctu- 
ary, clad in the full costume of his muni- 
cipal dignity, and crying, in a rather angry 
tone: “Quick, girl, quick! Where are 
you with the dinner ?’ In her confusion 
she upset a pot of broth, which formed 
the chief part of her master’s repast. 

The Councilor stamped upon the floor. 
The poor girl burst out into tears, and be- 
came nervous. Mrs. Bischler’s “Oh! 
oh!” from the parlor accompanied this 
scene of confusion. 

Bischler went into his study in an an- 
gry mood of mind. “It is as if all the 
elements were conspiring against me just 
now,” he muttered. A few minutes 
elapsed. before the servant came up with 
the scanty remainder of the dinner. While 
he swallowed it with all speed, he heard 
the cathedral clock strike one. 

“Dear, dear!” he groaned, throwing 
down his knife. ‘I must be off.” 

In came his son Charles, with a paper 
in his hand. 

“Father, would you be kind enough to 
sign this ?” 

“Can’t think of it, lad. To-morrow.” 

“But, father, that will be too late. I 
must show it to my teacher this after- 
noon, else I can not get the prize. Only 
your name, that’s all.” 

Bischler grasped the paper, and hur- 
rying to his desk, took a quill and put 
down his name. Then taking, as he 
thought, the sand-box, he poured the con- 
tents of the ink-pot over it. Picturesque- 
ly the black river streamed across the 
snowy field. The boy uttered a cry of 
despair. The father stood aghast.* 


* This event, as well as the preceding ones, 
which caused Biischler to come too late to 
the Council, is reported as historically true, 
and kept in the remembrance of his descend- 
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“Tell your master that I will sign an- 
other one to-morrow,” he said, and off he 
hurried as quick as his feet could carry 
him. 

To his astonishment he found the town- 
hall surrounded with soldiers. He hur- 
ried up the flight of stairs that led to the 
council-room, The door of the room stood 
ajar. It was quiet within, only one voice 
being heard, that of the Commissary. 
Bischler remained outside listening. 

“Tt is not my intention to do any of 
you the slightest harm,” the Commissary 
said, ‘but I must have your oath. It is 
the Emperor’s definite order that I must 
deliver John Brenz to him, either alive or 
dead. He will be at the banquet to-mor- 
row, and there I will lay hold of him. 
Your persons, gentlemen, will be safe, 
you may depend upon that. I give you 
my word of honor. But you must swear 
that you will not say a word of my plan, 
either to him or to any body else. I could 
have taken him before now by force, but 
I have abstained from doing so, as I wish 
to prevent bloodshed. But your blood 
will be shed nowif you refuse to take the 
oath.” 

The Commissary then ordered his Sec- 
retary to read the formula which was to 
be.sworn. It was read three times, after 
which all the councilors took the oath. 
A noise of shuffling feet and tossing about 
of chairs then ensued, and Bischler avail- 
ed himself of this opportunity to step in 
unnoticed. He grasped a sheet of paper, 
and tearing off a bit, he wrote, Fuge 
Brenti, - cito, citius, citissime (“ Flee, 
Brenz, as quick as you can.”’) 

He hurried down the stairs and passed 
out by a back-door. Ata small distance 
from the town-hall, in a retired street, 
was the house of Stephen Ball’s widow. 
He rushed into the parlor. 

“Ts Pastor Brenz here still ?” 

“ Herr Councilor!” Frau Ball cried, 
throwing down her boy’s jacket which 
she was engaged in mending. She rose 


ants as a remarkable instance of God’s provi- 
dential care in preserving his servants from 
serious difficulties. 
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reverentially, and dropping a courtesy, 
“What is your honor’s pleasure?” she 
said. 

“Ts Brenz here ?” the Councilor repeat- 
ed hastily, and anxiously looking round 
the parlor. 

“Gone nearly an hour ago, your hon- 
or.” 

“Ts your boy in?” 

“ He is at school. There is nobody in 
the house just now but myself.” 

“Then you must go, Margareth, as quick 
as you can. Take this note to the pastor. 
Mind to giveit to himself in person. You 
have not one moment to spare.” 

“Ts there any thing wrong?” asked the 
woman, noticing the Councilor’s conster- 
nation. 

“Don’t put questions. Be off, I tell 
you, and mind, don’t return before you 
have given this note to the pastor him- 
self.” 

The woman took the paper, and, hav- 
ing locked her door, hurried off. Upon 
entering the pastor’s house, the’ melodi- 
ous tones of ‘a well-known hymn struck 
her ear: 

“Their death is precious in His sight ; 
He never shall forsake them,” 


were the words just being sung when she 
lifted the latch and opened the door. The 
family were sitting at the dinner-table. 
They were just returning thanks in averse 
of the one hundred and sixteenth psalm. 
Brenz occupied the head of the table. On 
his left hand his wife was sitting in an 
arm-chair, propped with pillows. Her 
pale face and emaciated form showed that 
she was a victim to consumption. On his 
right his eldest son was playing the harp, 
as an accompaniment to the tune. Five 
younger children and the servant formed 
the rest of this amiable family circle. 

Margareth remained standing in an at- 
titude of reverence and devotion till the 
psalm was brought to a close. 

“Councilor Biischler gave me this note 
for you,” she said, handing over the pa- 
per. 

Immediately an expression of aston- 
ishment and alarm appeared upon the 
pastor’s face.. But mastering his emotions 
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with wonderful self-control, he folded up 
the paper; and with a kind nod, said io 
the woman: 

“ All right, Margareth. Thank you for 
your trouble.” 

“T hope there is nothing the matter, 
dear pastor,” the woman said, while g 
tear glistened in her eyes. 

“‘ Nothing particular,” Brenz answered, 
“You know we are always in the hand 
of God.” 

“T was so frightened just after you left 
me, about’an hour ago,” the woman said, 
“My threshold was scarcely cold from 
your feet, when a detachment of horse 
rode past my door and surrounded the 
town-hall. We all thought the whole 
council was to be made prisoners. The 
market-place is crowded with people, and 
I saw every body hurrying to the spot 
just now. All the houses are empty. 
There is not an old woman sitting behind 
her spinning-wheel.” 

“These are sad times,” said Brenz; 
“but the Lord is our Shepherd; let us 
not fear. Go home now, good Margareth, 
and look after your children.” 

The talkative woman left the room. 

““Won’t you go to bed now, mother?” 
he said to his wife. 

He beckoned the servant, and while she 
rose to help her mistress, Brenz impress- 
ed a kiss on his wife’s lips. He went to 
his study with his eldest son, who was 4 
lad of seventeen. 

““My dear boy,” he said, while tears 
welled up into his eyes, “I must leave 
the town immediately. Read this note.” 

The young man burst into tears when 
he read Bischler’s five words. 

“ Be strong in God,” Brenz said, “ and 
comfort your poor mother. Mind to speak 
cautiously to her about my flight. As 
soon as I am safe, I will write to her.” 

While saying these words, he took an 
artisan’s coat out of a cupboard. It was 
the one in which he had fled two years 
ago. He had kept it as a remembrance, 
little surmising that he would want it so 
soon again. When he had put it on, he 
laid his hand upon his son’s head, and 
jooking up to heaven, spoke: 

“The Lord bless thee, my son. Now 
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God, my God, I leave them all in thy 
hands. O my God! be their shelter and 
my refuge, for Jesus thy beloved Son’s 
sake, Amen.” 

He hurried to the back-door of his 
house, and, passing through the garden, 
opened a little gate which led into the 
street. There was no living creature to 
be seen, nor was there in the main street, 
which he was compelled to cross. He 
hurried to the town-gate. Where was he 
to go? He looked round in perplexity. 
Outside the town there was no dwelling 
in which he ‘could trust. To wander 
about in the hills and fields in this se- 
verely cold season was impossible. The 
open door of a house attracted his notice. 
It was a large two-storied building. He 
heard a noise of approaching horsemen at 
adistance. There was not one moment 
tospare. In he jumped, and soon he dis- 
appeared in the dark, hollow passage of 
the spacious dwelling. 


Iv. 


Micnart BracuMAnn died two days af- 
ter this, and the next day his widow and 
daughter were sitting in their room, busily 
engaged making their funeral dresses, for, 
according to the.custom of the country, 
the women were to follow their lamented 
husband and father to his last resting- 
place. While plying their needles, many 
a tear dropped on the black cloth, and 
many a sigh escaped their bosoms. 

“And that he, too, must be taken from 
us at this time,” the widow said in an op- 
pressed voice. 

“You mean the pastor,” Lizzy said. 
“T have lost two fathers at once,” she 
added, and a stream of tears ran down 
from her beautiful eyes. 

“T could not make out why he did not 
come that evening,” the mother said. 
“He had promised it so positively. And 
now, God knows where the dear man is. 
Perhaps he passed the night in snow and 
ice, Oh! it is frightful. But matters 
would not have come to this, if your fa- 
ther had been alive. I am quite sure of 
that.” 

“What a shameful rascal that Commis- 
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sary is!” Lizzy said. “It is quite certain 
now that that fair dinner party was to be 
nothing but a trap for the pastor. He burst 
out into a frightful fit of rage, I am told, 
when he learnt that our good Brenz had 
escaped, and said that he would burn 
down the whole city if he were not de 
livered up within four days. He placed 
soldiers at all the gates, as he says that 
the pastor must be in the town still.” 

A great hum, as of an approaching 
crowd, was heard; and soon the sound 
of heavy steps echoed through the pas- 
sage of the house. 

“Holla! Is there any body in this 
house ?” cried a stentorian voice. 

The women shook upon their chairs. 
Frau Brachmann started up, and opened 
the door of the parlor. A Spanish officer, 
accompanied by two soldiers, stood before , 
her. A crowd, chiefly composed of wo- 
men and children, kept gazing at the 
street-door. 

“Ts Brenz here ?” asked the officer, who 
was a tall young man, with a martial ap- 
pearance. He was a German, though in 
the Spanish service. 

“‘Brenz, the pastor ?” Frau Brachmann 
asked. ‘No, sir; we haven’t seen him 
since yesterday forenoon.” 

“Nonsense!” cried the officer. ‘“ Mind, 
woman, don’t tell me lies. He must be 
in this house. Where have you hid 
him ?”” 

“T assure you he is not here,” Frau 
Brachmann answered. 

“Then I must search the house,” the 
officer said, pushing her aside rather 
roughly, and stepping into the parlor. 

Upon seeing Lizzy, who was standing 
pale and trembling behind her chair, he 
stopped, and gazing at her with amaze- 
ment, muttered in his beard: ‘“* What a 
fine girl!” 

“T beg your pardon, beautiful angel,” 
he said, politely putting his hand to his 
cap. ‘Don’t be alarmed, not one hair of 
your head will be hurt.” 

While uttering these words he turned 
her chair toward her, and courteously 
requested her to be seated. Then sitting 
down upon her mother’s chair, he said to 
Frau Brachmann: 
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“ Now, ma’am, you will make the round 
of your house with my men. Meanwhile, 
I will keep your daughter company.” 

“TJ don’t want. your company,” Lizzy 
cried, starting up and flying to her mother. 
She tried to run out of the house, but the 
soldiers prevented her. 

Upon finding that Lizzy was refractory, 
the officer at once changed. his conduct. 

“ Very well,” he said, ‘if you won't 
favor me with your company, let me at 
any rate be your cavalier through the 
house. We will go together. Please 
ma’am, go ahead,” he said to Frau Brach- 
mann. 

They went into the room where the 
corpse was lying. The sight of the dead 
body made some impression upon the 
young officer. 

. “I beg your pardon,” he said in a gen- 
tle tone, “I did not know you were in 
circumstances like these.” 

The room was accurately searched, 
Even the corpse was: lifted up to ascer- 
tain that Brenz was not hid under the 
bed. 

When they had finished their examin- 
ation the officer returned into the sitting- 
room with the women. 

“] feel very much for you,” he said, in 
a. tone of compassion. “I am sorry I 
had to disturb you at such a time. And 
when is the funeral to be ?” 

“Next Monday,” Frau Brachmann re- 
plied. 

* At what o'clock ?” 

* At noon.” 

“ Where ?” 

“* At the Kocherdale cemetery.” 

“ Outside the town ?” 

“Just to the right when you have pass- 
ed the gate.” 

“Very well then, I will be on the 


ground to pay my homage to a good 


man’s memory.” 

“Thank you, sir,” Frau Brachmann 
said, dropping a courtesy. 

The officer took Lizzy’s hand, and hav- 
ing kissed it with respect, marched off 
with his men, 


The next Saturday afternoon, Joachim 
Romberg, the tanner, was standing con- 
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versing with a workman and an appren- 
tice. 

“T can not understand it,” he sai 
“somebody must have bewitched it.” 

“T think the eggs must be somewhere 
about,” said the workman, “hens some. 
times take strange freaks.” 

“Why, but this is the fifth day,” 
Joachim said. ‘The fowl used to be the 
best of the six. It regularly laid an egg 
a day, and large beautiful eggs they were, 
You might depend upon it. Even at this 
season of the year she always continued 
laying.” 

‘They sometimes stop on a sudden,” the 
apprentice observed. ‘“‘ My mother——” 

“Ah! but mind you,” the master in- 
terrupted, “then they also stop cack- 
ling. But ours cackles every day, and 
yet there is no egg.” 

“Tt certainly carries it to some out- 
of-the-way place,” the workman said. 
‘When I was a boy of twelve, I remem- 
ber that we had a large white hen—it 
was a beautiful bird indeed—its tail——” 

Here the speaker was interrupted by a 
tremendous knock at the door. Before 
he could open it, in came two soldiers, 
who ordered the master to show them his 
premises, as they came in search of the 
pastor. 

“You won’t find him here,” Joachim 
answered in a sarcastic tone. 

“I don’t believe we will,” one of the 
soldiers replied in a calm, quiet voice, 
“But we must obey our orders.” 

“T think you have quite enough of that 
house-spying,” Joachim said confidential- 
ly, upon noticing that his visitors were 
not of the rudest sort. 

“We are quite sick of it,” the soldier 
said. ‘I’m glad we shall have done with 
it to-night for good.” 

““So you won’t continue to-morrow ?” 

“To-morrow is Sunday,” the soldier 
answered, “and we have told our captain 
that we will have one holiday at any rate 
before leaving the town. It is bad 
enough that we haven’t got our pay for 
the last two months yet. We will have 
a little bit of fun at least, though it will 
be but poor fun with an empty pocket.” 

“So you are going to leave us soon?” 
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“Monday morning at day-break, my 

good fellow. But come along now, and 
just let us have a peep into your cup- 
hoards and closets, and then we will be 
off and leave you at peace.” 
‘ They went through the house from the 
cellar to the garret. The garret was a 
large spacious apartment running along 
the whole length of the house. It was 
used as a lumber-room, Old hampers 
and boxes were piled up in one corner, 
and a heap of fuel in another; and a large 
oak cupboard, which showed all the 
symptoms of old age, was standing in a 
third. The soldiers walked across the 
place in all directions, thrusting their 
swords now into the hampers, now into 
the heap of wood. 

“What have you gotin that cupboard ?” 
one of them asked. 

“Nothing. It is an old concern of my 
father’s. It is quite empty. It has been 
standing here for upward of twenty 
years.” 

“Open it.” 

“T haven’t got the key here. But I 
will go down and fetch it, if you want 
me.” 

The tanner went down to fetch the 
key. It was not an easy task, however, 
to find it. Where in the world was the 
key of that old cupboard, which had not 
been opened these last ten or twenty years ? 

“T shall be glad to have my steed 
under me on Monday morning,” one of 
the soldiers said to his companion. “I 
hate this place.” 

“So do I,” answered the other; “ but 
what with the Captain and his plots, I 
must stay till the afternoon at the very 
shortest.” 

“Why ?” 

“Why, the Captain has fallen in with 
another Dulcinea, She must be a pretty 
gir. I believe she is a goldsmith’s 
daughter. Her father died the other 
day, and the funeral is to be on Monday 
next at noon, ‘he Captain is to be there 
too, and I and three others are to be 
ready with a coach to carry the girl to 
the convent of St. Elizabeth.” 

“I don’t envy you the fun. There 
Will be plenty of weeping and screaming 
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and swooning and—no beer. If I were 
in your position I should by mistake for- 
get the appointment and trot off with the 
regiment.” 

‘He has promised us two ducatoons.” 

“Hallo! that makes all the difference. 
Tell him that in case he wants a fifth 
man, I will gladly be of the party.” 

“T don’t think he will want more. It 
is a funeral, you see, and the people will 
all be unarmed.” 

“T see. But where in the world is the 
tanner? It’s getting late, and we have 
to go over two houses yet before dusk.” 

They paced once or twice up and down 
the garret. The tanner did not make his 
appearance. How could he, poor fellow ? 
His wife and servants—in fact, the whole 
household, were busily engaged in the 
turning upside-down of drawers, boxes, 
and baskets, to find out the key, but no 
key could be got. 

“T say,” one of the soldiers observed, 
“if he doesn’t come soon, I will kick the 
whole concern to pieces. I really begin 
to smell a rat. The pastor is in this box, 
I suspect.” 

“That can be soon seen,” the other 
one replied, and lifting up his heavy- 
booted foot, he gave such a kick to the 
old cupboard, that it collapsed with a 
fearful crash. 

It was empty, and no pastor was to be 
seen. The soldiers left the place, and 
told the tanner that they did not want 
the key now. 

The next Monday morning after break- 
fast, the tanner went up to the garret, 
saw in hand, to cut up the pieces of the 
desolated cupboard, which was now to 
swell the heap of fuel in yonder corner. 
Soon his clean, tidy wife came after him 
with pail and scrubbing cloth, to wash 
away the dirty footsteps of the soldiers, 

“Why, you come too soon,” the tan- 
ner said; ‘I have not finished yet.” 

“Then I will leave the pail here,” she 
answered, “and send up the girl in an 
hour or so.” 

“T wish you would give me a drink 
from that pail,” a voice said. 

“Who is there?” the couple cried, in 
a tone of amazement. 
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Crack! crack! down came the whole 
heap of fuel, and Pastor Brenz came out. 

“Brenz!” the tanner and his wife cried. 

The scene that now ensued can better 
be imagined than described. The tanner 
danced like a child all over the garret, 
now and then embracing the found man. 
His wife cried with joy and surprise. 

“Oh! give me some water,” Brenz 
said, kneeling down at the pail and sip- 
ping the fluid with unspeakable delight. 

“Come down, come down,” the tanner 
said ; “ we'll give you a hearty breakfast.” 

“* Not yet, not yet,” the pastor answer- 
ed, warding off his exulting friend, who 
took his arm, and would fain have carried 
him down-stairs ; ‘‘the danger is not over 
yet.” 

“Tt is; the troops are all gone.” 

“Not all of them yet. A few are left 
behind, and if they should hear of my 
being here, they would be sure to gallop 
after the main body and fetch them back.” 

“How do you know that ?” 

“From the soldiers who were here the 
day before yesterday. Above all things, 
go and tell Lizzy Brachmann not to go to 
the funeral.” 

The pastor then told his friends what 
he had learnt from the conversation of the 
two men. 

“T believe it will be prudent for me to 
stop here till to-morrow,” he continued. 
“T know your servant is a Papist, else I 
should perhaps have come out four days 
ago, when you happened to be here look- 
ing after a box. But I knew you would 
not beable to keep my hiding-place secret.” 

“But what did you live upon?” the 
tanner’s wife asked; “you have been 
here full eight days.” 

“The Lord has given me to eat as he 
fed Elijah in the desert,” the Pastor re- 
plied. ‘‘In my case it was not a raven 
but ahen. It came regularly every day 
and laid an egg in that box over there.” 

‘There, now !” the tanner and his wife 
cried ; “is it possible!” 

“ Our God is a living God,” Brenz said. 
“Each time when the little hen came 
quite noiselessly, and without any cackling 
laid its precious gift, I thought I saw an 
angel leading it by astring. I have taken 
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many a more sumptuous meal in my life, 
but I never’ took one with so much joy in 
my God. I felt that the power which 
this extraordinary evidence of God’s pa- 
ternal care imparted to my spirit strength. 
ened me even more than the food itself 
I have now experienced the truth of that 
word: ‘Man shall not live by bread 
alone, but by every word that proceedeth 
out of the mouth of God.’ Of course, I 
am quite ready for a hearty meal ; and if 
you can bring me something without ex. 
citing attention I shall be delighted to 
take it. But if you can not manage this, 
never mind, for the Lord has already 
given me my breakfast this morning.” 

Tears glistened in the eyes of the 
astonished couple. 

“And have you not suffered dreadfully 
from cold ?” the tanner asked. 

“Why, a little; but this jacket did me 
good service. That which I most suffer. 
ed from was thirst. But I used to slip 
away from my hiding-place in the dead 
of night, and open the little skylight over 
there in the roof, and take a handful of 
snow.” 

Frau Romberg now hurried down, and 
soon reippeared with a bottle of wine, 
and a piece of bread and meat, under her 
apron, It was a real luxury to the good 
couple to witness the appetite with which 
their unexpected guest partook of these 
after his long fast. 

That same day there was a funeral at 

the Kocherdale cemetery. Among the 
company was a Spanish officer, and a 
coach was visible in the distance. The 
people wondered what the Papist’s busi- 
ness was at this heretical ceremony, and 
what the coach meant. But Joachim 
Romberg, who was also present, wonder- 
ed not; nor was he surprised to find that 
Lizzy Brachmann was not among the wo- 
men, 
The next day Brenz left the town, never 
to return. His Divine Master had work 
for him at Basel, and later at Stuttgardt. 
He lived twenty-one years after this re- 
markable event, married a second wife, 
who gave birth to a large family, and died 
in peace at Stuttgardt on the eleventh day 
of September, 1569. 
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THE OUTSIDE OF BOOKS. 


Ix talking, egotistically and carelessly, 
of books, we very naturally begin with 
the outside. It is a profound truth that 
there is a great difference in the size of 
books. For every-day reading, I like a 
book that I can hold in one hand. This 
may not be the common fancy. Size, the 
world over, is still the measure of power. 
The merit of a “composition” is deter- 
mined by its length. He who can fill a 
foolscap sheet deserves the cap and gains 
the crown. Centuries ago, a certain Mx- 
cenas, who daily cheered the lustre of 
his patronage with the steams of a good 
dinner, used to arrange his guests at table 
according to the size and thickness of the 
volumes they had published. At the 
head, sat those bulky Falstaffs in litera- 
ture who published huge folios, folios fo- 
liossimo ; next, in somewhat diminished 
state, the authors in quarto; then those 
in octavo; while far down the vista of 
the rich man’s board, small by degrees, 
yet beautifully less, beamed the light of 
the brilliant duodecimos. 

Those heavy quartos and folios remind 
one too much of the huge lexicons and 
the hard work of his school-days—days 
when we could not remember the word, 
and the large pages must be lifted, again 
and again, to find it. I like a small book, 
with a clear margin and fair type; like 
those volumes into which Boston publish- 
ers compressed the various words of the 
versatile De Quincey, or clad in blue and 
gold the royal thoughts of living kings in 
verse— 


“God’s prophets of the beautiful, 
Who died for beauty, as martyrs do 
For truth.” 


The old lady’s beau ideal of a prayer- 
book is the form which should suit most 
of us: “A little book with a great deal 
of matter and a large type.” In so tri- 
vial a thing as a volume’s size, there 
should be a consistency between its in- 
ner and its outer-life. A book meant to 
excite superstition, to be itself an object 


of worship, ought.to be as big as a 
mountain. I have heard of a huge copy 
of the Koran, made to be, like an idol, 
an object of adoration. Each letter is 
three inches long; the book itself a foot 
in thickness ; and its length and breadth 
five feet by three. The cacophonous 
name of this copyist of the Koran de- 
serves to be recorded: Gholam Mogo- 
deen. He has done good superstitious 
service to his prophet. Now this might 
do for a book of worship, and some book- 
owners are verily such pagans that they 
need no other; but the volume which we 
would make a companion, like the letters 
of a familiar friend, should not be much 
larger than the hand of that friend. 

I saw, the other day, the Essays and 
Letters of Charles Lamb, who of all 
English writers creeps closest to our 
hearts—the letters and essays of Elia (I 
wrote gentle Elia, but no single epithet 
can girdle him) printed and bound and 
published in a big volume that looked 
like Webster’s Unabridged! What if 
“Guy” had seen himself thus buried 
like an Egyptian king in a pyramid of 
paper ! 

Might not our copies of the Holy Scrip- 
tures become much more like hand-books 
to some of us, much more like familiar 
friends, if each prophet and gospel and 
epistle were more frequently bound in 
separate volumes, as by their history and 
their form they seem designed to be? It 
is an odd specimen of German attention 
to the convenience of the reader which 
has divided Hilpert’s German-English 
Dictionary not into two volumes of equal 
size, but has first cut the alphabet into 
equal parts and then filled one large vol- 
ume with the words under half the let- 
ters, and a much smaller volume with 
those included under the other half. 

The title of a book ought somehow to 
express its character. In the sixteenth 
century, titles were very queer and quaint: 
A Footpath to Felicitie; A Swarme of 
Bees; A Plant of Pleasure and a Grove 
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of Graces. In the time of Cromwell, the 
names of books were as odd as the names 
of men. In Praise God Barebones’s li- 
brary was A Pair of Bellows to Blow off 
the Dust cast upon John Fry. In Tribu- 
lation Butler’s bookcase was A:Sigh of 
Sorrow for the Sinners of Zion breathed 
out of a Hole in the Wall of an Earthen 
Vessel known among men by the name 
of Samuel Fish. In the will of Jeroboam 
Crandall, he bequeathed to his daughter 
Keziah A Reaping-Hook well tempered 
for the stubborn Ears of the coming 
Crop; or Biscuits baked in the Oven of 
Charity, carefully conserved for the 
Chickens of the Church, the Sparrows 
of the Spirit, and the Sweet Swallows of 
Salvation, which when examined turned 
out to be a book! What a title is this: 
Seven Sobs of a Sorrowful Soul for Sin, 
or the Seven Penitential Psalms of the 
Princely Prophet David, whereunto are 
also annexed William Humuis’s Handful 
of Honeysuckles, and divers Godly and 
pithy Ditties, now newly augmented. 

A title should give the reader a clue, 
with which in his hand he may wind 
through the labyrinths of the book. 
Shakespeare shows his genius even in 
the titles to his plays. Measure for Mea- 
sure could not have a better title. Tit 
for Tat, a Roland for an Oliver, is itself 
the key-note of the play. The Tempest 
seems at first a misnomer: there is no 
tempest but in: the opening scene, and 
that might be excluded ; yet when we 
reach the conclusion of the play and look 
back through the events and characters, 
the blast of a tempest sweeps through 
every scene. 

In a library with which I am familiar, 
there is a book entitled, King’s Evil. 
You open the volume, expecting, of 
course, to find a treatise upon scrofula. 
It turns out to be a Discourse on the 
Origin of Evil, by Dr. King. After such 
an experience, one may pardon him who 
bought a critical Essay on Burns, sup- 
posing it might teach him how to relieve 
his blistered hand. Commas, too, are 
sometimes as important in’ titles as in re- 
quests for prayer when about to go to 
sea; lest little girls, like one I know, 
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may think Jane Taylor’s book entitled, 
Display a Tale, is all about peacocks, 

Much good and bad taste is often dis. 
played in binding. Strange contrasts 
sometimes appear. Robert Southey had 
a large library, and he and his friends 
used to amuse themselves, sometimes, by 
putting covers on the books which in 
color or material should contrast with 
their contents. So when the book was 
opened, the surprise produced all the ef- 
fect of wit. Think of Edwards on the 
Affections bound in glaring gilt and 
bright red! The other day, I saw a 
copy of Webster’s Dictionary in turkey 
morocco, and overlaid with gold. A dic- 
tionary is a book that should be always 
by our side, in daily use. To bind it so, 
is like full dress for daily toil. 

It is a sad day for the straitened owner 
of a small library when he is tempted to 
buy a glaringly gilded edition of some 
standard work—the only copy he can 
find just then. It will stand forever on 
his shelves, apparently a specimen of his 
bad taste, forcing itself into notice, over- 
dressed, out of place, a source of shame, 
a worry. Still worse for the eyes of 
owners and readers when a reduced ex- 
chequer tempts to the purchase of a poor 
edition, on thin paper and in bad print, of 
a good book that will not willingly be 
left to die. The giant will stand there 
always in swaddling-clothes. A better 
copy will never be bought. 

When once I have opened a book, I 
would have its leaves lie flat and still, 
like an obedient dog, and not be ever 
flaring in my face unJess I press them 
down. To break the back of a book, 
that its. leaves may lie still, savors of 
cruelty, cruelty to its owner. It used to 
be a mystery why publishers should send 
out their books with uncut leaves. One 
said it was to prevent loungers in book- 
stores from reading books they would 
never buy. Another said it was for the 
purpose of detecting those merely osten- 
tatious owners of libraries, whose vol- 
umes with uncut leaves, 


“wisely kept for show, 
Ranged on the chimney, glisten in a row.” 
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It seems wrong to give a ragged look 
to a well-dressed volume by. cutting its 
jeaves apart. The only reason for it is, 
that the owners of choice libraries in the 
old world are in the habit of rebinding, 
uniformly, all their books. So our pub- 
lishers pretend to believe that our poor 
scholars are equally luxurious, thus forc- 
ing us to display our poverty by clothing 
the best of our household in rags. 

It is no disgrace to own books we have 
not read. Many a volume of an Ency- 
dopedia or Documentary History may 
stand dust-covered on its shelf and not 
disgrace its owner. Books, as well as 
money, must be laid away to meet the 
wants of rainy days. There is also a 
pleasure in the mere possession of such 
treasures. In the words of Montaigne: 
“James, King of Naples and Sicily, who, 
handsome, young, and healthy, caused 
himself to be carried up and down on a 
hand-barrow, reclining on a pitiful feather 
pillow, and clad in a robe of coarse gray 
cloth, with a cap of the same; but at- 
tended, nevertheless, by a royal train of 
litters, led horses of all sorts, gentlemen, 
and officers, therein showed but a weak 
and unsteady austerity: the sick man is 
not to be pitied who has his cure in his 
sleeve. Yet in this,” Montaigne contin- 
ues, “all the benefit I reap from books 
consists: I make as little use of them, 
almost, as those who know them not. I 
enjoy them as a miser does his money, in 
knowing that I may enjoy them when I 
please. My mind is satisfied with the 

‘right of possession. The figure of my 
study is round, so that I can see all my 
books at once, set on five rows of shelves 
round about me.” 

A bookish man fairly loves the authors 
of his books, not merely for the pleasures 
they afford him, but because they make 
him love the very books themselves: he 
delights to be in contact with them. 

Leigh Hunt says: “Sitting, last win- 
ter, among my books, and walled round 
with all the comfort and protection which 
they and my fireside could afford me—to 
wit, a table of high-piled books at my 
back, my writing-desk on one side of me, 
some shelves on the other, and the feel- 
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ing of the warm fire at my feet—I looked 
sideways at my Spenser and my Arabian 
Nights, then above them at my Italian 
Poets, then behind me at my Dryden and 
Pope, then on my left side at my Chau- 
cer, who lay on a writing-desk; then I 
thought how natural it was in Charles 
Lamb to give a kiss to an old folio, as I 
once saw him do to Chapman’s Homer.” 

There is a great difference among men, 
as I have learned by sad experience, in 
their treatment of borrowed books. Some 
treat them as they do borrowed umbrel- 
las, which, we are told, only the insane 
return. How I pity a man, how we 
ought to pity the man, who steals a book! 
He forever keeps a perpetual memento — 
of his theft. It can not be eaten like 
food; it can not be spent like money: 
but there it stands, its quiet face ever 
looking down into his, rebuking him, not 
like the stinging north wind, but with 
the melting tenderness of a sunbeam. A 
stolen book is not “attired with snakes 
and whips, like the vengeful Furies,” but 
like the wife and mother, is ever “ piti- 
fully fixing tender reproaches.” 

Many borrowers might as well keep 
the books they borrow, for they so change 
their appearance that their owner does 
not recognize them on their return. Com- 
mentaries on the margin, sometimes in 
pencil, or worse, in ink, are not always 
quite so discriminating as those of the 
best critics: ‘ beautiful” here, “ splen- 
did” there, ‘‘ good” in another place, and 
“excellent” in large letters all down the 
page. One would suppose that authors, 
writers of books, would be careful in 
their use. By no means. We could 
mention no modern names, perhaps, 
which sound more bookish than Southey, 
and Coleridge, and Wordsworth. South- 
ey lived in his library and worshiped his 
books. ‘Coleridge often spoiled a book, 
but in the course of doing this, he en- 
riched it with so many and valuable notes, 
tossing about him-with such lavish pro 
fusion, from such a cornucopia of dis- 
cursive reading, so many colored com- 
mentaries, that the man whose luck placed 
him in the way of such injuries might be 
envied ; and that man must have been a 
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churl indeed who could have found in 
his heart to complain.” Wordsworth 
rarely wrote in the margin of books, and 
when he did, the comments were such as 
might have been made by any body; 
and he was very careless in the use of 
books. Southey said: “To introduce 
Wordsworth into one’s library, is like 
letting a bear into a tulip-garden.” One 
day, Wordsworth was taking tea with De 
Quincey. He saw in the library opposite 
the table, a book with this bad sounding 
title, Burke’s Works—so entitled, # is 
said, by the publisher, because his own 
name was equally bad sounding—John 
Donne: Burke's Works, by John Donne. 

Wordsworth took down the volume. 
Unfortunately, its leaves were uncut. He 
raised the butter-knife that bore upon its 
blade testimony of the service it had ren- 
dered. Did that stop Wordsworth? Not 
atall. He 


“Looked at the knife that caused his pain, 
And looked and sighed and looked and 
sighed again.” 


And then, after this momentary tribute 
to regret, he tore his way into the heart 
of the volume, with the knife, that left 
its greasy honors behind it on every 
page; and says De Quincey: “Are they 
not there to this day ?” 


[August, 


I would not have it thought in bag 
taste to write notes along the margins of 
our books. It is easy to read a volume 
which has thus been explored and appre. 
ciated, for so we gain “ the fellowship of 
kindred minds.” Pencilings along the 
margin—not words, but simply lines— 
express nothing directly, and yet they 
tell its owner that his book has awakened 
thoughts, or stirred the fancy, or moved 
the feelings of some congenial reader 
whose words perhaps will never reach 
his ear. How often have I wished that I 
could know what called special attention 
in a book of mine, to some paragraph 
which seems to me perhaps common. 
place, and yet which some mind has 
thus shown to be suggestive! Could a 
score of such commentators meet, and 
tell each other in a quiet, genial way, 
without pretension, what they liked, or 
what displeased them, in the books 
they’ve read, would not such a meeting 
rival a supper of the gods ? 


“When I am dead, 
Who'll read the books that I have read? 
Books that I loved because they touched my 
soul— 

Who'll love them? Say, what heart will thrill 
At their wild rhyme? Will star-eyed 

Midnight find 

Eyes reading still, 

When I am dead ?” 


THE PATRIARCH OF MONKS. 


Tue first known Christian hermit who 
broke all social ties and spent his life in 
the wilderness to work out more safely 
and successfully, as he supposed, the 
problem of his salvation, is the fabulous 
Paul of Thebes, in Upper Egypt. In the 
twenty-second year of his age, during the 
Decian persecution, a.p. 250, he retired 
to a distant cave, grew fond of the soli- 
tudes, and lived there, according to the 
legend, ninety years, in a grotto near a 
spring and a palm-tree, which furnished 
him food, shade, and clothing, until his 
death in 340. In his later years, a raven 


is said to have brought him daily half a 
loaf, as the ravens ministered to Elijah. 
But no one knew of this wonderful saint, 
till Anthony, who under a higher impulse 
visited and buried him, and made him 
known to the world. After knocking in 
vain for more than an hour at the door 
of the hermit, who would receive the 
visits of beasts and reject those of men, 
he was admitted at last with a smiling 
face and greeted with a holy kiss. Paul 
had sufficient curiosity left to ask the 


question, whether there were any more, 


idolaters in the world, whether new houses 
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were built in ancient cities, and by whom 
the world was governed. During this in- 
teresting conversation, a large raven came 
gently flying and deposited a double por- 
tion of bread for the saint and his guest. 
“The Lord,” said Paul, “ever kind and 
merciful, has sent usa dinner. It is now 
sixty years since I have daily received 
half a loaf; but since thou hast come, 
Christ has doubled the supply for his 
soldiers.” After thanking the Giver, they 
gat down by the fountain; but now the 
question arose who should break the 
pread—the one urging the custom of 
hospitality, the other pleading the right 
of his friend as the elder. This question 
of monkish etiquette, which may have a 
moral significance, consumed nearly the 
whole day, and was settled at last by the 
compromise that both should seize the 
loaf at opposite ends, pull till it broke, 
and keep what remained in their hands. 
A drink from the fountain, and thanks- 
giving to God, closed the meal. The 
day afterward, Anthony returned to his 
cell, and told his two disciples; ‘‘ Woe to 
me, a sinner, who have falsely pretended 
tobe a monk! I have seen Elijah and 
John in the desert. I have seen St. Paul 
in Paradise.” Soon afterward he paid 
St. Paul a second visit, but found him 
dead in his cave, with head erect and 
hands lifted up to heaven. He wrapped 
up the corpse, singing psalms and hymns, 
and buried him without a spade; for two 
lions came of their own accord, or rather 
from supernatural impulse, from the inte- 
rior parts of the desert, lay down at his feet, 
wagging their fails and moaning distress- 
ingly, and scratched a. grave in the sand 
large enough for the body of the departed 
saint of the desert! Anthony returned 
with the coat of Paul made of palm-leaves, 
and wore it on the solemn days of Easter 
and Pentecost. 

The learned Jerome wrote the life of 
Paul, some thirty years afterward, as it 
appears, on the authority of Amathas 
and Macarius, two disciples of Anthony. 
But he remarks in the prologue that 
many incredible things are said of him, 
which are not worthy of repetition. If 
he believed his story of the grave-digging 
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lions, it is hard to imagine what was more 
credible and less worthy of repetition. 

In this Paul we have an example of a 
canonized saint, who lived ninety years 
unseen and uriknown in the wilderness, 
beyond all fellowship with the. visible 
church, without Bible, public worship, or 
sacraments, and so died, yet is eupposed 
to have attained the highest grade of 
piety. How does this consist with the 
common doctrine of the Catholic church 
respecting the necessity and the opera- 
tion of the means of grace? Augustine, 
blinded by the ascetic spirit of his age, 
says even, that anchorets, on their level 
of perfection, may dispense with the Bi- 
ble. Certain it is, that this kind of per- 
fection stands not in the Bible, but out- 
side of it. 

The proper founder of the hermit life, 
the one chiefly instrumental in giving it 
its prevalence, was St. Anthony of Egypt. 
He is the most celebrated, the most ori- 
ginal, and the most venerable representa- 
tive of this abnormal and eccentric sanc- 
tity, the “ patriarch of monks,” and the 
“childless father of an innumerable seed.” 

Anthony sprang from a Christian and 
honorable Coptic family, and was born 
about 251, at Coma, on the borders of the 
Thebaid. Naturally quiet, contemplative, 
and reflective, he avoided the society of 
playmates, and despised all higher learn- 
ing. He understood only his Coptic ver- 
nacular, and remained all his life ignor- 
ant of Grecian literature and secular sci- 
ence. But he diligently attended divine 
worship with his parents, and so careful- 
ly heard the scripture lessons, that he 
retained them in memory. Memory was 
his library. He afterward made faithful, 
but only too literal, use of single passages 
of Scripture, and began his discourse to 
the hermits with the very uncatholic- 
sounding declaration: “The holy Scrip- 
tures give us instruction enough.” In 
his eighteenth year, about 270, the death 
of his parents devolved on him the care 
of a younger sister and a considerable es- 
tate. Six months afterward, he heard in 
the church, just as he was meditating on 
the apostles’ implicit following of Jesus, 
the word of the Lord to the rich young 
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ruler: “If thou wilt be perfect, go and 
sell that thou hast and give to the poor, 
and thou shalt have treasure in heaven ; 
and come, and follow me.” This word 
was a voice of God, which determined 
his life. He divided his real estate, con- 
sisting of three hundred acres of fertile 
land, among the inhabitants of the vil- 
lage, and sold his personal property for 
the benefit of the poor, excepting a mod- 
erate reserve for the support of his sister. 
But when, soon afterward, he heard in 
the church the exhortation, “Take no 
thought for the morrow,” he distributed 
the remnant to the poor, and intrusted 
his sister to a society of pious virgins. 
He visited her only once after—a charac- 
teristic fact for the ascetic depreciation of 
natural ties. 

He then forsook the hamlet, and led an 
ascetic life in the neighborhood, praying 
constantly; according to the exhortation, 
“Pray without ceasing ;” and also labor- 
ing, according to the maxim: “If any 
will not work, neither should he eat.” 
What he did not need for his slender sup- 
port, he gave to the poor. He visited the 
neighboring ascetics, who were then al- 
ready very plentiful in Egypt, to learn 
humbly and thankfully their several emi- 
nent virtues: from one, earnestness in 
prayer ; from another, watchfulness ; from 
a third, excellence in fasting; from a 
fourth, meekness; from all, love to Christ 
aad to fellow-men. Thus he made him- 
self universally beloved, and came to be 
reverenced as a friend of God. 

But to reach a still higher level of as- 
cetic holiness, he retreated, after the year 
285, further and further from the bosom 
and vicinity of the church, into solitude, 
and thus became the founder of anachoret- 
ism, strictly so called. At first, he lived 
in a sepulchre; then for twenty years in 
the ruins of a castle; and last on Mount 
Colzim, some seven hours from the Red 
Sea, a three days’ journey east of the 
Nile, where an old cloister still preserves 
his name and memory. 

In this solitude he prosecuted his as- 
eetic practices with ever-increasing vigor. 
Their monotony was broken only by bas- 
ket-making, occasional visits, and battles 
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with the Devil. In fasting he attained g 
rare abstemiousness. His food consisted 
of bread and salt, sometimes dates ; his 
drink, of water. Flesh and wine he 
never touched. Ht ate only once a day, 
generally after sunset, and, like the pres. 
byter Isidore, was ashamed that an im. 
mortal spirit should need earthly nourish. 
ment. Often he fasted from two to five 
days. Friends, and wandering Saracens, 
who always had a certain reverence for 
the saints of the desert, brought him 
bread from time to time. But in the last 
years of his life, to render himself entire. 
ly independent of others, and to afford 
hospitality to travelers, he cultivated a 
small garden on the mountain, near a 
spring shaded by palms.* Sometimes the 
wild beasts of the forest destroyed his 
modest harvest, till he drove them away 
forever with the expostulation: “Why 
do you injure me, who have never done 
you the slightest harm? Away with 
you all, in the name of the Lord, and 
never come into my neighborhood again.” 
He slept on bare ground, or at best ona 
pallet of straw; but often he watched 
the whole night through in prayer. The 
anointing of the body with oil he despised, 
and in later years never washed his feet ; 
as if filthiness were an essential element 
of ascetic perfection. His whole ward- 
robe consisted of a hair-shirt, a sheep- 
skin, and a girdle. But notwithstanding 
all, he had a winning friendliness and 
cheerfulness in his face. 

Conflicts with the Devil and his hosts 
of demons were, as with other solitary 
saints, a prominent part of Anthony's 
experience, and continued through all his 
life. The Devil appeared to him in vi- 
sions and dreams, or even in daylight, in 
all possible forms—now as a friend, now 
as a fascinating woman, now as a dragon, 
tempting him by reminding him of his 


* Jerome, in his Vita Hilarionis, ¢. 31, 
gives an incidental description of this last 
residence of Anthony, according to which it 
was not so desolate as from Athanasius one 
would infer. He speaks even of palms, fruit 
trees, and vines in this garden, the fruit of 
which any one would have enjoyed. 
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former wealth, of his noble family, of the 
cate due to his sister, by promises of 
wealth, honor, and renown, by exhibi- 
tions of the difficulty of virtue and the 
facility of vice, by unchaste thoughts and 
images, and by terrible threatenings of 
the dangers and punishments of the as- 
cetic life. Once he struck the hermit so 
violently, Athanasius says, that a friend, 
who brought him bread, found him on 
the ground apparently dead. At another 
time he broke through the wall of his cave 
and filled the room with roaring lions, 
howling wolves, growling bears, fierce 
hyenas, crawling serpents and scorpions ; 
but Anthony turned manfully toward the 
monsters, till a supernatural light broke 
in ‘from the roof and dispersed them. 
His sermon, which he delivered to the 
hermits at their request, treats. principal- 
ly of these wars with demons, and gives 
also the key to the interpretation of 
them: “ Fear not Satan and his angels ; 
Christ has broken their power. .The best 
weapon against them is faith and piety. 
. . The preserice of evil spirits reveals 
itself in perplexity, despondency, hatred 
of the ascetics, evil desires, fear of death. 

. They take the forms answering to 
the spiritual state they find in us at the 
time. They are the reflex of our thoughts 
and fantasies, If thou art carnally mind- 
ed, thou art their prey; but if thou re- 
joicest in the Lord and occupiest thyself 
with divine things, they are powerless. 
. » The Devil is afraid of fasting, of 
prayer, of humility, and good works. His 
illusions soon vanish, when one arms him- 
self with the sign of the cross.” 

Only in exceptional cases did Anthony 
leave his solitude; and then he made a 
powerful impression on both Christians 
and heathens with his hairy dress and 
his emaciated, ghostlike form. In the 
year 311, during the persecution under 
Maximinus, he appeared in Alexandria in 
the hope of himself gaining the martyr’s 
He visited the confessors in the 
mines and prisons, encouraged them be- 
fore the tribunal, and accompanied them 
to the scaffold; but no one ventured to 
lay hands on the saint of the wilderness. 
In the year 851, when a hundred years 
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old, he showed himself for the second 
and last time in the metropolis of Egypt, 
to bear witness for the orthodox faith of 
his friend Athanasius against Arianism, 
and in a few days converted more hea- 
thens and heretics, than had otherwise 
been gained in a whole year. He de- 
clared the Arian denial of the divinity 
of Christ worse than the venom of the 
serpent, and no better than heathenism, 
which worshiped the creature instead of 
the Creator. He would have nothing to 
do with heretics, and warned his disci- 
ples against intercourse with them. Ath- 
anasius attended him to the gate of the 
city, where he cast out an evil spirit from 
a girl. An invitation to stay longer in 
Alexandria he declined, saying: As a 
fish out of water, so a monk out of his 
solitude dies. Imitating his example, the 
monks afterward forsook the wilderness 
in swarms whenever orthodoxy was in 
danger, and went in long processions with 
wax tapers and responsive singing through . 
the streets, or appeared at the councils, 

to contend for the orthodox faith with all 

the energy of fanaticism, often even with - 
physical force. 

Though Anthony shunned the society 
of men, yet he was frequently visited in 
his solitude and resorted to for consola- 
tion and aid by Christians and heathens, 
by ascetics, sick, and needy, as a heaven- 
descended physician of Egypt, for body 
and soul, He enjoined prayer, labor; and 


‘care of the poor, exhorted those at strife 


to the love of God, and healed the sick 
and demoniac with his prayer. Athana- 
sius relates several miracles performed by 
him, the truth of which we leave unde- 
cided ; though they are far less incredible 
and absurd than many other monkish 
stories of that age. Anthony, his bio- 
grapher assures us, never boasted when 
his prayer was heard, nor murmured when 
it was not, but in either case thanked 
God. He cautioned monks against over- 
rating the gift of miracles, since it is not 
our work, but the grace of the Lord; 
and he reminds them of the word: ‘“ Re- 
joice not, that the spirits are subject unto 
you; but rather rejoice, because your 
names are written in heaven.” To. Mar- 
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tianus, an officer who urgently besought 
him to heal his possessed daughter, he 
said: “Man, why dost thou call on me? 
I am a man, as thou art. If thou be- 
lievest, pray to God, and he will hear 
thee.” Martianus prayed, and on his re- 
turn found his daughter whole. 

Anthony distinguished himself above 
most of his countless disciples and suc- 
cessors by his fresh originality of mind. 
Though uneducated and limited, he had 
sound senseand ready mother wit. Many 
of his striking answers and felicitous sen- 
tences have come down to us. When 
some heathen philosophers once visited 
him, he asked them: ‘“* Why do you give 
yourselves so much trouble to see a fool ?” 
They explained, perhaps ironically, that 
they took him rather fora wise man. He 
replied : “If you take me for a fool, your 
labor is lost; but if I am a wise man, 
you should imitate me, and be Christians, 
asIam.” At another time, when taunt- 
ed with his ignorance, he asked: ‘ Which 
is older and better, mind or learning ?” 
The mind, was the answer. ‘“ Then,” 
said the hermit, “ the mind can do with- 
out learning.” ‘My book,” he remarked 
on a similar occasion, “is the whole cre- 
ation, which lies open before me, and in 
which I can read the word of God as 
often as I will.’ The blind church- 
teacher, Didymus, whom he met in Al- 
exandria, he comforted with the words: 
“Trouble not thyself for the loss of the 
outward eyes with which even flies see ; 
but rejoice in the possession of the spirit- 
ual eye, with which also angels behold 
the face of God, and receive his light.” 
Even the emperor Constantine, with his 
sons, wrote to him as a spiritual father, 
and begged an answer from him. The 
hermit at first would not so much as re- 
ceive the letter, since, in any case, being 
unable to write, he could not answer it, 
and cared as little for the great of this 
world as Diogenes for Alexander. When 
told that the emperor was a Christian, he 
dictated the answer: “ Happy thou, that 
thou worshipest Christ. Be not proud 
of thy earthly power. Think of the fu- 
ture judgment, and know that Christ is 
the only true and eternal King. Practice 
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justice and love for men, and care for 
the poor.” To his disciples he said op 
this occasion : “‘ Wonder not that the em. 
peror writes to me; for he is a map, 
Wonder much more, that God has writ. 
ten the law for men, and has spoken to 
us by his own Son.” 

During the last years of his life, the 
Patriarch of Monasticism withdrew ag 
much as possible from the sight of visit. 
ors, but allowed two disciples to live with 
him, and to take care of him in his ip. 
firm old age. When he felt his end ap- 
proaching, he commanded them not to 
embalm his body according to the Egyp. 
tian custom, but to bury it in the earth, 
and keep the spot of his interment se. 
cret. One of his two sheep-skins he be 
queathed to the bishop Serapion; the 
other, with his under-clothing, to Athans 
sius, who had once given it to him new, 
and now received it back worn out, 
What became of the robe woven from 
palm-leaves, which, according to Jerome, 
he had inherited from Paul of Thebes, 
and worn at Easter and Pentecost, Atha- 
nasius does not tell us. After this dis- 
position of his property, Anthony said to 
his disciples: ‘Children, farewell! for 
Anthony goes away, and will be no more 
with you.” With these words he stretch- 
ed out his feet and expired with a smiling 
face, in the year 356, a hundred and five 
years old. His grave remained for cen- 
turies unknown. His last will was thus 
a protest against the worship of saints 
and relics, which, however, it neverthe- 
less greatly helped to promote. Under 
Justinian, in 561, his bones, as the’ Bol- 
landists and Butler minutely relate, were 
miraculously discovered, brought to Al- 
exandria, then to Constantinople, and at 
last to Vienne in South-France; and in 
the eleventh century, during the raging 
of an epidemic disease, the so-called 
“holy fire,” or “St. Anthony’s fire,” 
they are said to have performed great 
wonders. 

Athanasius, the greatest man of the 
Nicene age, concludes his biography of 
his friend with this sketch of his charac 
ter: “From this short narrative you may 
judge how great a man Anthony was, 
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who persevered in the ascetic life from 
youth to the highest age. In his advanc- 
ed age he never allowed himself better 
food, nor change of raiment, nor did he 
even wash his feet. Yet he continued 
healthy in all his parts. His eyesight 
was clear to the end, and his teeth sound, 
though by Jong use worn to mere stumps. 
He retained also the perfect use of his 
hands and feet, and was more robust and 
yigorous than those who are accustomed 
to change of food and clothing and to 
washing. His fame spread from his re- 
mote dwelling, on the lone mountain, 
over the whole Roman empire. What 
gave him his renown, was not learning, 
nor worldly wisdom, nor human art, but 
alone his piety toward God. And let all 
the brethren know, that the Lord will not 
only take holy monks to heaven, but give 
them celebrity in all the earth, however 
deep they may bury themselves in the 
wilderness.” 

The whole Nicene age venerated in 
Anthony a model saint. This fact brings 
out most characteristically the vast dif- 
ference between the ancient and the mod- 
ern, the old Catholic and the evangelical 
Protestant conception of the nature of 
the Christian religion. The specifically 
Christian elemerft in the life of Anthony, 
especially as measured by the Pauline 
standard, is very small, Nevertheless, 
we can but admire the needy magnifi- 
cence, the simple, rude grandeur of this 
hermit sanctity even in its aberration. 
Anthony concealed under his sheep’s 
skin a childlike humility, an amiable 
simplicity, a rare energy of will, and a 
glowing love to God, which maintained 
itself for almost ninety years in the ab- 
sence of all the comforts and pleasures 
of natural life, and triumphed over all 
the temptations of the flesh. By piety 
alone, without the help of education or 
learning, he became one of the most re- 
markable and influential men in the his- 
tory of the ancient church. Even hea- 
then cotemporaries could not withhold 
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from him their reverence, and the cele- 
brated philosopher Synesius, afterward a 
bishop, before his conversion, reckoned 
Anthony among those rare men in whom 
flashes of thought take the place of rea- 
sonings, and natural power of mind makes 
schooling needless. 

The example of Anthony acted like 
magic upon his generation; and his bio- 
graphy by Athanasius, which was soon 
translated also into Latin, was a tract for 
the times. Chrysostom recommended it 
to all as instructive and edifying reading. 
Even Augustine, the most evangelical of 
the fathers, was powerfully affected by 
the reading of it in his decisive religious 
struggles, and was decided by it in his 
entire renunciation of the world. 

In a short time, still in the lifetime of 
Anthony, the deserts of Egypt from Ni- 
tria, south of Alexandria, and the wil- 
derness of Scetis, to Lybia and the The- 
baid, were peopled with anchorets and 
studded with cells. A mania for monas- 
ticism possessed Christendom, and seized 
the people of all classes like an epidemic. 
As martyrdom had formerly been, so now 
monasticism was, the quickest and surest 
way to renown upon earth and to eternal 
reward in heaven. This prospect, with 
which Athanasius concludes his life of 
Anthony, abundantly recompensed all 
self-denial, and mightily stimulated pious 
ambition. The consistent recluse must 
continually increase his seclusion. No 
desert was too scorching, no rock too for- 
bidding, no cliff too steep, no cave too 
dismal, for the feet of these world-hating 
and man-shunning enthusiasts. Nothing 
was more common than to see from two 
to five hundred monks under the same 
abbot. It has been supposed, that in 
Egypt the number of anchorets and ceno- 
bites equaled the population of the cities. 
The natural contrast between the desert 
and the fertile valley of the Nile, was re- 
flected in the moral contrast between the 
monastic life and the world. 
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SOJOURNING AS 


I toox abroad upon the verdant fields, 
The song of birds is on the summer air ; 
Within, how many a treasure something yields, 
To bless my life, and round the edge of 
care ; 
And yet the earth and air, 
All that seems good and fair, 
That still is mine or once hath been, 
Now teach mé, I am but a pilgrim here, 
Without a home, and dwelling in an Inn. 


Not ever has the outlook been so clear: 
There have been days when stormy gusts 
went by; 
Nights when my wearied heart was full of 
fear, 
And God seemed further off than stars and 
sky: 
Yet then when grief was nigh, 
My soul’ could sometimes cry 
Out of the depths of sorrow and of sin, 
That at the worst, I was but Pilgrim here, 
With home beyond, while dwelling in an Inn. 


Now I complain not of this life of mine, 
I less of shade have had than of the sun; 
The gracious Father, with a hand Divine 
Has crowned with mercies his unworthy one; 
My cup has overrun, 
And I, his will undone, 
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AT AN INN. 


Have changed his blessings into sin, 
As I forgot I was but Pilgrim here, 
Homeless at best, and dwelling in an Inn, 


Look on me, Lord! Have I not need to pray 
That this fair world, which gives so much 
to me, 
Serve not to lead my steps so far astray 
That at the end they leave me not with 
thee ? 
Dear Lord, let not this be; 
Nay, rather let me see ' 
Beyond this life my days begin, 
And singing on my way, a Pilgrim here, 
Rejoice that I am dwelling in an Inn. 


Dear Son of God! by whom this world was 
° made, 
Yet homeless had not where to lay thy 
head ; 
(Not e’en by kindred was thy body laid 
In Joseph’s tomb—thou Lord of quick and 
dead !) 
By thy example led, 
Of me, may it be said, 
When I shall rest and peace begin, 
He lived as one who was a Pilgrim here, 
And found his home while dwelling in an 
Inn. 


REMINISCENCES OF QUEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


In the spring of the year 1848 a series 
of introductory lectures was given by a 
number of the professors of King’s Col- 
lege, London, and by other men of talent 
interested in female education, announc- 
ing the intention of these gentlemen to 
gpen an institution for the higher educa- 
tion of young ladies, to be called ‘‘ Queen’s 
College.” 

Patronized by the Sovereign, so natur- 
ally interested in all that concerns the 
elevation of her sex, and incorporated by 
royal charter, with power to hold land, 
the infant institution had a fair right to 
the royal half of its title ; but why should 


a school for girls aspire to the name of 
college, hitherto limited to establishments 
for the instruction of young men, at a pe- 
riod of life when female education usually 
ceases ? 

This was one of the questions answered 
by the chairman, the Rev. Frederick De- 
nison Maurice, in his opening lecture of 
the introductory course, and he strove to 
allay the fears of anxious parents by the 
mistaken idea that it was proposed to give 
a masculine education to their daughters, 
and to expose them to all the evils attend- 
ant upon public recitations and examina- 
tions, and upon the emulation excited by 
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class-teaching upon so large a scale. He 
disclaimed all ostentatious designs in the 
use of the word college, stating that the 
projectors of the institution adopted it be- 
cause they knew of no other word that 
suited their purpose; and because they 
wished to offer that kind of instruction to 
girls, already advanced to some extent in 
ordinary school-training, which the uni- 
yersities and colleges afford to young men. 
He still more decidedly disclaimed all idea 
of giving a masculine education, or of try- 
ing the nerves and feelings of the young 
and inexperienced ladies committed to 
their care by publicity of any kind or by 
competition with each other; at the same 
time stating for himself and his colleagues 
their sense of the high importance of rais- 
ing the tone of fgmale education in the 
middle and upper classes, from its super- 
cial standard. 

All women, he said, are or ought to be 
teachers, either of their own children or 
those of others. If not professionally so 
engaged, as Christians they must seek 
their vocation among the ignorant and 
neglected poor ; and for this reason it is 
necessary not merely to have training- 
schools for ladies intending to make teach- 
ing their profession, but to educate all 
women well, so far as it is possible in 
their circumstances. 

A further argument in favor of this po- 
sition is, that owing to the present state 
of commercial enterprise, the number is 
constantly increasing of ladies suddenly 
thrown upon their own resources, with- 
out any previous expectation of such a 
change in their circumstances. A large 
proportion of English governesses are 
of this class, and have had no direct 
training or preparation for their work, or 
for any other calling suited to their early 
habits and associations. It has become, 
therefore, a necessity if we would have 
our teachers fitly qualified for their office, 
to educate the whole number of the daugh- 
ters of professional men, and of the upper 
classes. of business men, from which classes 
our private teachers are nearly all drawn. 

One other important idea connected 
with female education had not escaped 
the attention of the founders of Queen’s 
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college, and that was, that the status, or 
social position of ladies engaged in the 
work of training the rising youth of their 
sex, must be raised toa level with that 
enjoyed by gentlemen similarly occupied, 
before any great or permanent improve- 
ment in national education can be effect- 
ed. In England more especially, the pro- 
fessors and tutors engaged in the educa- 
tional establishments of the country take 
precedence in rank together with all the 
other learned professions, of men engaged 
in business or mercantile pursuits, even 
though the latter be far their superiors in 
wealth ; whereas the lady who teaches is 
considered as lowered in the social scale 
by too many, the moment she is obliged 
to have recourse to teaching as a means 
of self-support. Now, this unhappy state 
of things depresses the teacher, and, un- 
less she have more than a common amount 
of moral heroism, cramps her energies and 
prevents her feeling the high ambition to 
excel in her profession and be thoroughly 
qualified for her work, which she is as capa- 
ble of feeling, if encouraged, as any young 
man who is a candidate for holy orders. 

Women have at least as much of the 
missionary spirit as men, and let them 
learn to regard teaching as the ministry 
of woman, and they will enter upon it, 
not as a hard necessity to save themselves 
from the bitterness of dependence or the 
trials of poverty, but as a lofty though 
unostentatious calling, in which they may 
serve God and their fellow-men, and not 
their generation only, but future genera- 
tions also; for can she who trains and 
educates only one enlightened Christian 
mother tell where the blessed fruit of her 
labors is to cease ? 

Whilst thus seeking to elevate in the 
public eye the dignity of the teacher, the 
college entered its decided protest against 
all rash assumption of duties so sacred, 
maintaining that it was far more honor- 
able for woman “to sell ribbons behind a 
counter,” or in any other lawful way to 
earn her daily bread, than to make a pro- 
fession of learning and accomplishments 
with which she had only a shallow and 
superficial acquaintance ; or to undertake 
the training of immortal souls when she 
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was deficient in those qualities necessary 
to self-government and the government of 
others ; in the dignity, the simplicity, the 
truthfulness, the patience, the winning 
gentleness, the unwearying love so in- 
dispensable in those to whom the moral 
training of the young is committed. 

The* other introductory lectures were 
given by the professors intending to take 
part in the instruction, each one on his 
own subject ; and nearly all were so plain- 
ly the words of earnest and gifted men— 
men who had set before them a high ideal 
of feminine excellence, and were fully pur- 
posed to lend their talents and energies 
to the advancement of the great cause 
they had at heart—that few, if any, of the 
young ladies present went away without 
a strong desire to be partakers in the ad- 
vantages afforded by the new college. 

A house was hired for the purpose in 
Harley street, Cavendish Square, once a 
most fashionable street, the abode of 
rich West-Indian planters and merchant- 
princes, and even of aristocratic families, 
but now chiefly occupied by professional 
men. Near to the great thoroughfares of 
Regent and Oxford streets, on the one 
side, and to the New Road on the other, 
it was easy of access from most parts of 
London and its environs. 

The first term opened with three hun- 
dred and sixty entries on its books. Many 
of the first pupils were young ladies, who, 
to use the current phrase, had finished 
their education ; some had been govern- 
esses for some years, a few were married 
ladies engaged in the instruction of their 
own children, or anxious to improve them- 
selves in some favorite study. 

We now have colleges for nurses, col- 
leges for working-men, colleges for every 
thing and every body, and have become 
so accustomed to the word, that few can 
realize the thrill of ardor and ambition 
which the younger and less worldly-wise of 
the students experienced when they first 
enrolled themselves among that serious 
band of inquiring minds, under the direc- 
tion of men so gifted and so highly es- 
teemed as instructors of the rising youth 
of the country. It was a formidable thing, 

: too, to girls brought up in the retirement 
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of an English home, under the care of 
some watchful mother or private govern. 
ess, to find themselves obliged to answer 
questions or repeat lessons in the presence 
of a learned professor, a class of from 
twelve to thirty girls, and one or more of 
the lady-visitors, who formed a committee 
of honorary workers to insure propriety 
and refinement in all the details of the 
domestic management of the college. 

Nor was this timidity confined to the 
young ladies. It was shared to a consid- 
erable extent by many of the professors, 
who, wholly unaccustomed to teaching 
girls, exhibited at first considerable em- 
barrassment, and shrank from the least 
question or remark addressed to them. 
Mr. Kingsley was too nervous even to call 
over the names of his class at the begin- 
ning of the lectures, which terrible task 
(after a few vain attempts to get through 
it satisfactorily) he finally relinquished 
altogether, leaving it to the lady-resident 
of the college to supply his deficiency. To 
question his class was a thing to him im- 
possible; he, therefore, required his pupils 
to write from to time digests, as he termed 
them, of his own eloquent lectures, which 
compositions he could take home and crit- 
icise at his leisure. 

Amongst the ladies forming the com- 
mittee were some honored names, some 
of high aristocracy, others of literary fame, 
such as the venerable Mrs. Marcet, Miss 
Maurice, and Mrs. S.C. Hall. Mrs. Marcet’s 
contributions to educational literature, and 
Mrs. S. C. Hall’s writings, are too well 
known to need any comment, but Miss 
Maurice’s works are perhaps hardly known 
in this country, being more exclusively 
adapted to the peculiarities of English so- 
ciety. Memorials of two sisters—a piece 
of religious biography—was one of her 
earlier productions, but subsequently she 
turned her attention to the difficulties and 
trials of teachers, and her Governess Life, 
and Mothers and Governesses, were writ- 
ten with a view to raise the tone and char- 
acter of teachers, and to rectify the evils 
arising from their false position in s0- 
ciety. 

The young and beautiful Viscountess 
Canning, who subsequently accompanied 
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her husband to India upon his appoint- 
ment to be Governor-General, and who 
was laid ina lonely grave in that far-off 
Jand, was one whose very movements were 
watched with loving admiration by many 
of the young students—an admiration 
which was heightened by the knowledge 
that her sympathy with her country-wo- 
men, and her efforts on their behalf, were 
not confined to any class or rank, but de- 
scended to the poorest and most neglect- 
ed. Although one of the ladies of the 
court, she not only found time to attend 
to her duties at Queen’s college, and to 
visit and read to the invalids in the ‘‘ Gen- 
tlewomen’s Hospital,” but also established 
aschool for the poor in some mews at the 


back of her own residence, in which she. 


would sometimes herself act the part of 
teacher. 

Probably no school for girls ever em- 
braced so great a variety of ranks, ages, 
and talents as did Queen’s college, for it 
did not attempt to be select. All young 
women choosing to pay the terms and 
submit to the regulations were admitted. 
Amongst the students were to be found 
daughters of noble families, of bishops 
and other dignitaries of the church, of pro- 
fessional men of every degree, of bankers, 
merchants, and tradesmen, and even of 
country gentlemen. Every variety of re- 
ligious creed and opinion was also repre- 
sented in that assemblage of young girls, 
although the majority were members of 
the Established church. 

A matronly lady was placed in the 
house as “Lady Resident,” who received 
all visitors, entered all new pupils and 
managed the accounts of the college so 
far as the payments of pupils were con- 
cerned, besides being head of the domestic 
management. Ata later period another 
lady was associated with her, whose office 
was to keep order in the waiting-room ap- 
propriated to the use of the young ladies 
in the intervals between lectures. Much 
good temper and discretion were needed 
on the part of these ladies, and many an 
old pupil still remembers with gratitude 
the first Lady Resident, whose motherly 
kindness, strong good sense, and affec- 
tionate desire to preserve harmony be- 
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tween the professors and their scholars, 
to apologize for any little mistake or mis- 
demeanor on the part of the young ladies, 
or to explain to any teacher the difficul- 
ties of some timid but willing pupil who 
found it hard to keep up with her class, 
won for her the respect both of pupils 
and teachers, and caused her death to be 
felt as a general loss. 

The exercises of the day began with 
prayers selected by one of the clerical 
professors from the Liturgy of the Church 
of England. At ten the lectures com- 
menced, continuing until four. 

The course of study included English 
history and ‘literature, the English lan- 
guage, ancient and modern history, church 
history, natural philosophy, arithmetic, 
geometry and algebra, theology, the me- 
thod of teaching, mental and moral phi- 
losophy, theoretical and descriptive geo- 
graphy, Latin, French, Italian, German, 
figure and landscape drawing, music in 
all its branches, and occasional lectures 
on botany and on the useful arts. At first 
all the pupils were free to select their own 
subjects for study, but afterward a pre- 
scribed course was arranged for the “‘com- 
pounders,” or matriculated students, com- 
prising eighteen lectures in the week, 
dividing the various branches of study 
over a period of four years. 

The whole course of musical instruc- 
tion, theoretical and practical, was under 
the superintendence of William Sterndale 
Bennett, that greatest of modern English 
piahists, who himself heard all the pupils 
play three times in the term, whilst the 
regular music-lessons were given by mas- 
ters appointed by him. Instruction was 
also given both in solo and class-singing, 
and it was considered a treat when Mr. 
Hullah would invite some of the ladies 
not studying vocal music, to hear the 
Hallelujah chorus or Latin masses chant- 
ed by his senior class. 

Another feature of the plan was the grant- 
ing certificates of qualification to any ladies 
(whether pupils of the college or not) desir- 
ous of obtaining them in any department 
of study. Three different classes of these 
diplomas were given. For the first or 
highest class in languages, a pure accent 
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was required, an essay written in the lan- 
guage, a good knowledge of the grammar, 
and a piece purposely selected for its dif- 
ficulty had to be translated. In mathe- 
matics the highest class required a clear 
‘understanding of the first six books of 
Euclid, some knowledge of the elements 
of algebra, and all that is usually included 
in the term arithmetic. 

Among the founders of this college best 
known in America may be mentioned in 


addition to Mr. Maurice, Dean, now Arch-. 


bishop Trench, the Rev. Charles Kings- 
ley, professor Tom Taylor, Adolphus Ber- 
nays, Ph.D., (whose lamented death has 
so recently occurred) Isidore Brasseur, 
since French tutor to the Prince of Wales, 
and professor Forbes, the eminent bot- 
anist. 

Mr. Kingsley’s lectures were an intel- 
lectual feast, not confining himself strictly 
to his subject, but poetical, fluent, enthu- 
siastic, full of high aspirations and roman- 
tic visions of England past, and England 
present, and England yet to come, and of 
the Anglo-Saxon race in general—in which 
visions of the future every young heart 
in the class was made to feel that she, 
humble though she was, must bear a sol- 
emn part. Handsome, manly, eloquent 
and bold, Mr. Kingsley, without knowing 
one of his pupils by name, or having any 
just idea of their progress, probably in- 
fluenced every one of his class more pow- 
erfully than any other of the instructors 
in that favored school. 

Mr. Tom Taylor's class, too, was sur- 
passed in interest by none; so full of 
learning, so full of humor, so good-natur- 
ed, yet so fearless and plain-spoken, his 
instructions were highly prized by those 
who sought in the study of their native 
tongue for something higher, richer, more 
heart-stirring than the dry pages of Mur- 
ray and similar school-grammarians. 

One girl there was in that class whose 
tall slight figure and Grecian countenance, 
pallid, immovable, almost expressionless, 
moust have struck every thoughtful ob- 
server. Then just eighteen, this classical- 
looking maiden, in her simple brown hol- 
land dress and Grecian net, appeared. like 
_ a figure that had just stepped out from a 
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piece of antique sculpture. Wow she lives 
only in her poems, and in the memory of 
those to whom she was dear. It was 
Adelaide Anne Proctor, the gifted daugh. 
ter of Barry Cornwall. 

Mr. Maurice took classes in theology, 
and mental and moral philosophy, but 
neglected the management of the college, 
which passed gradually into other hands, 
occasioning, finally, a complete change in 
the conduct of the institution. , 

Mr. Maurice has since withdrawn en- 
tirely from his connection with the col. 
lege. Mr. Kingsley and Mr. Taylor dis. 
continued. their lectures at the end of the 
first term; the former being disabled by 
ill-health, the latter by the number of his 
briefs, which caused him at the same time 
to resign his professorship in the London 
university. Shortly after, he seems to 
have needed some recreation for his leisure 
hours, as he surprised his-friends by dra- 
matizing Uncle Tom’s Cabin; he is also 
said to have written for Punch. 

But although one after another most of 
the original professors were lost to the 
college, some few have remained faithful 
to the institution which they founded, up 
to the present time ; amongst whom may 
be mentioned the Rev. Thomas Astley 
Cock, who has practically demonstrated 
the possibility of teaching even women 
to reason, and the distinguished president 
of the New Society of Painters in Water- 
Colors, Henry Warren, whose deserved 
popularity with his pupils is unbounded. 

Among the interesting features of the 
plan pursued in the study of foreign lan- 
guages, was the formation of classes for 
conversation in French and German, to 
which only advanced pupils were admit- 
ted. The leader on these occasions was 
of course the professor, but the conversa- 
tion was perfectly free, and varied from 
warm debates on controverted points of 
philosophy or history, to the common- 
place topics of the day, and even to that 
unfailing resource for all embarrassed talk- 
ers, the state of the weather. 

A difficulty was occasioned as the col- 
lege increased in numbers and popularity, 
by the introduction of pupils less well- 
prepared than those who had at first en- 
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tered ; and a junior school was established 
in consequence to receive children from 
nine to twelve years of age, and fit them 
for the college course. The whole of this 
junior department was under the care of 
a lady superintendent, and a great part 
of the teaching was also done by young 
ladies selected by the professors from their 
classes in the college. 

More of discipline and routine has since 
‘been introduced, but the idea is still car- 
ried out of leaving the moral and domes- 
tic training to the parents, and supple- 
menting, not superseding, their efforts by 
advantages which can not be obtained at 
home, always keeping in view the highest 
aims and true end of life, and pursuing 
study to that end. 

And already has Queen’s college sent 


Without and Within. 
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forth her daughters to India, to Australia, 
to America, to France and Belgium, to 
conduct schools, to teach in private fami- 
lies, to diffuse light and Christianity in 
their travels among the dark and benight- 
ed, or to strive in women’s true sphere of 
home, to be burning and shining lights, 
which, even though too feeble to be seen 
or known abroad, may yet cheer, guide, 
and enlighten, all that “‘are with them in 
the house.” 

- Some other institutions, more or less 
similar, have since been started in other 
parts of London; but this one still retains 
its prestige as the original institution, the 
only one chartered by government, and 
the one which has had the most illus- 
trious names on both its ladies’ and its 
gentlemen’s committees. 


WITHOUT AND WITHIN. 


a 
Sorrty the gold has faded from the sky, 
Slowly the stars have gathered one by one, 
Calmly the crescent moon mounts up on high, 
And the long day is done. 


With quiet heart my garden walks I tread, 
Feeling the beauty that I can not see ; 
Beauty and fragrance all around me shed 
By flower, and shrub, and tree. 


Often I linger where the roses pour 
Exquisite odors from each glowing cup ; 
Or where the violet, brimmed with sweetness 
o’er, 
Lifts its small chalice up. 


With fragrant breath the lilies woo me now, 
And softly speaks the sweet-voiced migno- 
nette, 
While heiiotropes, with meekly lifted brow, 
Say to me: “ Go not yet.” 


So for a while I linger, but not long. 
High in the heavens rideth fiery Mars, 
Careening proudly ’mid the glorious throng, 
Brightest of all the stars. 


But softly gleaming through the curtain’s fold, 
The home-star beams with more alluring 


ray, 


And, as a star led sage and seer of old, 
So it directs my way ; 


And leads me in where my young children lie, 
Rosy and beautiful in tranquil rest ; 
The seal of sleep is on each fast-shut eye, 
Heaven's peace within each breast. 


I bring them gifts. Not frankincense nor 
myrrh— 
Gifts the adoring Magi humbly brought 
The young child, cradled in the arms of her 
Blest beyond mortal thought— 


But love—the love that fills my mother-heart 
With a sweet rapture oft akin to pain ; 
Such yearning love as bids the tear-drops start 
And fall like summer rain. 


And faith—that dares, for their dear sakes, to 
climb , 
Boldly, where once it would have feared to 
8°, 
And calmly standing upon heights sublime, 
Fears not the storm below. 


\ 
And prayer. O God! unto thy throne I come, 
Bringing my darlings—but I can not speak. 
With love and awe oppressed, my lips are 
dumb : 
Grant what my hearf would seek! 
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LIVES OF CICERO: THE OLD AND THE NEW.* 


Taree biographies of Cicero are now 
accessible to the English reader. The 
first is Plutarch’s, in those Lives of the 
ancient worthies which every tolerably 
well-educated boy is supposed to have 
read and admired. The second is Mid- 
dleton’s, which learned scholars have 
deemed it a hard but inevitable necessity 
to wade through, however tedious the 
task might prove. The third, Forsyth’s, 
is scarcely yet known either to the stu- 
dent or the reading world, but will be 
pronounced by both to be by far the best 
and most readable of the three. Indeed, 
it will be esteemed quite a lively and 
entertaining book, if it is compared with 
modern books of its kind, as for example 
with Prior’s Life of Burke, or Wirt’s Life 
of Patrick Henry. ; 

The difference between these three 
Lives of Cicero is sufficiently obvious. 
Plutarch writes like one of the stately 
ancients, for stately ancient readers, dress- 
ing out his hero in the most imposing and 
gorgeous robes, and setting him off to 
the greatest or the least advantage, ac- 
cording to the antique standard of great- 
ness or goodness. Middleton writes like 
a modern pedant, for all who devoutly 
believe that the best of the ancients were 
a sort of inspired sages who were loftier 
in their aims, more sagacious in their 
judgments, more splendid in their achieve- 
ments, than the noblest of the moderns, 
and that their literary productions are 
beyond all comparison superior to the 
greatest of modern compositions, both in 
thought and language. Forsyth writes 
more like a lawyer and a man of the 
world, by no means divested of some of 
the traditional associations, inherited from 
Plutarch and Middleton, but with the de- 
finite design to try Cicero by a human 
standard, and to exhibit him as a man, 
with the frailties of our strangely as- 
sorted humanity, of which the most ad- 


‘mirable greatness is often associated with 


contemptible littleness, and the most di. 
vine goodness is debased with weak foi. 
bles if not with exceptional sins. 

Any person who has read the recent 
histories and historic lives of the ancient 
world, must have been impressed with 
their incomparable superiority to those 
written a half-century ago and earlier, 
Grote’s History of Greece makes a differ. 
ent impression from the hard and unread. 
able Gillies, or the tawdry and affected 
but well-intentioned Rollin. Niebubr, 
Arnold, and Merivale make the story of 
Rome to glow with a freshness and bril- 
liancy which we seek for in vain in Hook 
and Ferguson. The History of Christ. 
ianity, including the Life of its Divine 
Founder, is one thing as recorded by 
Milner, Mosheim, and Jeremy Taylor, and 
quite another as made real and living by 
Milman and Neander. The difference is 
in part owing to the difference of the au- 
thors themselves in respect of genius and 
power; but this is by no means its com- 
plete explanation. We feel that the con- 
ception of history on the part of the au- 
thors was formerly very different from 
what it now is, and that the means at 
hand for realizing this better ideal are 
now far more available and abundant 
than they once were. How this should 
be possible, does not suggest itself at 
first thought. The inquiry is not with- 
out interest, Why and how it happens 
that the history and biography espe- 
cially of the ancients are written so much 
better at the present time than at any 
former period. The consideration of it 
may also involve some useful thoughts 
as to the aims and spirit with which 
both should be interpreted and read. In 
answer to this inquiry, we observe: 

1. That the geography of the countries 
which were the scenes of these histories 
and lives is far better known now than 


* Life of Marcus Tullius Cicero. By William Forsyth, M.A.,Q.C. In two volumes, with 
Mlustrations. New-York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1865. 
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formerly. The knowledge of geography 
js the outline and frame within which the 
scenes of the past are to be painted to 
the eye of the mind. To know where a 
person was born or an action was per- 
formed, often enables us to understand 
the character of the person, or the rela- 
tion of the event to many others which 
else would be inexplicable. It also helps 
the writer to feel the reality and to ap- 
prehend the force of facts and statements 
which, except as seen in their place, 
would be only dimly and vaguely con- 
ceived— which would be only half-be- 
lieved as realities, or of which the perti- 
nency, the beauty, and the meaning 
would fail altogether to be appreciated. 
The rise of the grand old empires, whose 
gigantic shadows still brood so myste- 
riously over the territory that stretches 
eastward from Palestine, can scarcely be 
understood at all till we master the great 
river-courses, on whose rich alluvials their 
capitals were built, the many adjacent 
seas and deserts, which explain the wealth 
from ores and gems and corn and wine 
by which they became the marts and 
pathways of enriching commerce, and 
the mountain-systems, which surrounded 
them with walls for defense, or opened 
gateways for traffic and conquest, along 
whose inaccessible heights their deities 
were conceived to dwell. Egypt can 
never be understood in its learning, its 
religion, or its conquests, without the 
careful exploration of that fertile valley 
which was nourished from the myste- 
rious river whose source and regular 
floods have till lately alike baffled all at- 
tempts at explanation. Greece, with its 
manifold developments, its varied and of- 
ten changing polities, its fierce wars, its 
network of colonies, its wealth rapidly ac- 
quired and lavishly expended, its art so 
wondrously stimulated to such splendid 
results, its literature and language which 
are worthy to be studied for all time— 
Greece can neither be appreciated nor 
understood -till we survey its seas, its 
coasts, its beautiful islands, its cloud- 
visited mountains, its adjacent orient, 
its once mysterious and boundless ocean, 
stretching from the blue Symplegades 
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that opened into the dark and stormy 
sea, to the western gates, the unknown 
and immense void whither the imagina- 
tion scarcely dared to penetrate. Impe- 
rial Rome, too, can not be appreciated in 
its steady but certain march to the world's 
dominion, except as we study first the 
Tiber and its near parishes; then the 
northern Etruiia and the southern Sicily ; 
then the remoter Gauls, on either side 
the Alps; then the wealthy rival on the 
southern and opposite shore, the Car- 
thage of which scarcely a trace now re- 
mains ; then the western Spain, the east- 
ern Achaia, the Dacia remote and inhos- 
pitable, the mysterious yet despised Judea, 
the luxurious Egypt, the far-distant Par- 
thia, and Britain, “totally severed from 
all the world beside,” scarcely worth con- 
quering, and yet necessary to be conquer- 
ed to complete the diadem of Rome’s great 
emperor. 

It will be readily seen that some know- 
ledge of geography is essential to the in- 
telligent composition and reading of his- 
tory; but it will not be at once appreci- 
ated how the more exact and certain 
prosecution of geographical research has 
given greater precision and vitality to the 
more recent histories of the ancient world. 
The best illustration of this can be found 
by reflecting for a moment on the mate- 
rials for our own nation’s history for which 
we have been lately accumulating in such 
splendid proportions and with such mag- 
nificent results. Every one who has read 
the most skillfully written descriptions of 
the decisive battles and the magnificent 
marches of the war, has felt that it is 
only by seeing with his own eyes Antie- 
tam, Gettysburgh, and Chancellorsville, 
or Chickamauga, Lookout Mountain, and 
Atlanta, that he could fully appreciate 
the descriptions of the events recorded by 
the most graphic letter-writers, and be 
able to correct the errors and exaggera- 
tions of those who have falsified or dis- 
torted the truth. This is precisely the 
advantage which geographical research 
has rendered to history. It has enabled 
its writers to understand the meaning of 
many facts which were before unintelli- 
gible, to correct errors by showing that 
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certain statements could not possibly be 
true, to enter fully into the spirit of nar- 
rations by standing in the place of eye- 
witnesses and looking through their eyes 
—in a word, it has enabled them to do 
justice to recorded facts by reénacting 
them before the imagination on the very 
spot where they were transacted. Let 
any person read Stanley’s Geography of 
Palestine and Egypt, as it illustrates the 
history of both these countries, or Thom- 
son’s The Land and The Book, or Words- 
worth’s Greece, or Rawlinson’s Herodo- 
tus, and he will see and feel how great is 
this advantage. 

2. The modern historian has ampler 
materials in the richer and fuller know- 
ledge of what yet remains of antiquity. 
The coins that have been gathered and 
excavated as they illustrate and vivify 
dates, the inscriptions that have been 
discovered in Egypt, Greece, and Assy- 
ria—single ones opening a new look upon 
a vast and busy arena of ancient life— 
the wonderful discoveries of buried uten- 
sils, tombs, habitations, shops, goods, or- 
naments, articles of apparel, with paint- 
ings illustrating the tastes and uncover- 
ing the crimes of other times, yielded by 
the excavations of Pompeii—the still sur- 
viving ruins of buildings, tombs, and 
aqueducts, have brought many things 
within the comprehension of modern his- 
torians which were wholly removed from 
the knowledge or even the conjectures of 
their predecessors. 

8. Modern historians are far more crit- 
ical in their judgment of facts and state- 
ments. They have divested themselves 
of that credulous spirit which was in- 
spired by a vague admiration of every 
thing which the ancients were reported 
to have said or done. At first, all or 
nearly all was believed which Herodotus 
and Livy recorded. Such was the anx- 
iety to know something of the earliest 
times, and such the disposition to believe 
every story that was written by an ac- 
credited writer in the Latin or Greek 
language, that almost every statement 
which such writers reported was deemed 
worthy to be copied and preserved as 
true. Even those stories of the interpo- 
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sition of the gods, which were plainly 
false, were repeated with no attempt to 
ascertain how much or little truth they 
contained. Every statement not plainly 
contradicted by another writer of equal 
credit, every date and number not incon- 
sistent with some other reported number 
and date, every extraordinary story of 
superhuman bravery or virtue, were taken 
without suspicion of the possibility of un- 
intentional exaggeration or intentional 
falsehood. Or if these representations 
are a little too sweeping, it is certainly 
within bounds to say that the disposition 
to believe and to wonder quite overbore 
the disposition to distrust and to criticise, 

This is all changed. The ancient his. 
torians are now sifted and subjected to 
scrutiny. The writers of history have 
come to the conviction that ancient writ. 
ers might tell large stories, under the 
same influences under which modern 
writers do the same. They remember, 
too, that much of the materials with 
which the earliest writers had to do was 
tradition and rumor only; so that if the 
writers intended to be honest, they had 
not the means to separate the true from 
the false, the truly stated from the over- 
stated. They are aware, also, that many 
of the ancient traditions were invented by 
priests and rulers for the sake of increas- 
ing their own influence, and that exag- 
gerated or fictitious stories were espe- 
cially grateful to the common people, be- 
cause they flattered the vanity of each 
nation, by the most extravagant repre- 
sentations of their noble origin, and their 
desert of the especial friendship of tute- 
lary deities. They have even discovered 
that an ancient historian or biographer 
might write in the interest of a particular 
party or set of opinions as well as a mod- 
ern writer, arid that if he did so, he would 
be just as likely to suppress what made 
against his own party and make the most 
of what was favorable. If the Emperor 
Napoleon the Third has written a history 
of Julius Ceesar in order to weave into it 
an argument for his own usurpation, then 
Julius Cesar or Plutarch might have 
been biased as much or more by similar 
partisan or personal influences. The con- 
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sequence is, that a modern writer of the 
ancient times is “now nothing if he is 
not critical.” That this tendency has 
been pushed to an extravagant and de- 
structive extreme, is no more than we 
had reason to expect. But the abuse 
proves nothing against its legitimate ap- 
plication. Nor does it diminish aught 
from the immense service which it has 
rendered in the transformation of all mod- 
ern history. This spirit has not been 
content with subjecting facts and dates to 
itsscrutiny. It has been applied to other 
and more important matters. We name: 

4, The critical examination of the po- 
litical institutions of the ancients as an- 
other feature of the modern school. The 
time was when the republics of Greece 
and Rome were the theme of praise in 
every school-boy’s mouth. Their consti- 
tutions were supposed to be the products 
of direct inspiration. Their features were 
studied as embodying the perfection of 
human wisdom. Solon and Numa were 
believed to have been called to the spe- 
cial function of being legislators for ideal 
states. The division and balancing of 
power, by means of classes and orders 
among rich and poor, the security against 
corruption, the inculcation of patriotic 
devotion, the education of the free citi- 
zen, the ideal of the perfect magistrate, 
the freedom of public speech, the partici- 


pation of the people in political power, . 


were all thought to be as near perfection 
as any human institutions could attain, 
and were studied with the profoundest 
admiration. The defects of these institu- 
tions were scarcely considered or recog- 
nized. Indeed, it was esteemed almost 
presumptuous to suggest that they were 
in the least defective. The admiration 
for the ancient polities was so undiscrimi- 
nating as scarcely to be aware of material 
differences between one of the ancient re- 
publics and another. The constitutions 
of modern states were praised or blamed 
according to their greater or less conform- 
ity to the old republics. 

Very different views now prevail in re- 
spect to the proper modes of judging the 
political systems of the ancients, and in 
respect to the results of such judgments. 
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Instead of trying the modern polities with 
all those defects which are manifest at a 
nearer view, by the ancient systems 
which are glorified to the imagination by 
their very remoteness, the writers of his- 
tory now judge of ancient through the 
practical workings of modern states. 
The great assembly of the people at Ath 
ens is now judged by what happens oc- 
casionally at the surging gatherings of 
Faneuil Hall or Union Park. The Ro- 
man senate is not now believed to have 
been on the whole more happily consti- 
tuted, or to have enrolled purer patriots 
or excluded baser conspirators and dema- 
gogues, than English or American parlia- 
ments. 

5. The social and domestic life of the 
ancients is far more intimately known 
and more fairly judged by the recent 
than by the earlier historians. The dis- 
coveries at Pompeii, as well as the exca- 
vation of remains and ruins all over the 
ancient world, have enabled us to under- 
stand more completely how the ancients 
lived in their houses, reclined at their 
meals, received and entertained their vis- 
itors, traveled updh their journeys, and 
slept in their beds. The more careful 
consideration of all the casual notices in 
their literature, with the aid of these il- 
lustrations, have contributed to the more 
exact and vivid reproduction of ancient 
life in society and at home. The man- 
ners of all classes in their mutual inter- 
course are now pretty well understood. 
The relations of parent to child, of mas- 
ter to servant, of patron to client, of rich 
to poor, of the high-born and high-placed 
to the low-born and the depressed, are 
capable of being far more perfectly and 
freshly imagined than ever before. We 
can now see the merchant at his shop, 
the mechanic and farmer at thei labor, 
the rich at their feasts, the populace at 
their amusements, the judge at his tri- 
bunal, the advocate at the bar, and the 
orator at the Pnyx or in the Forum. By 
these means ancient life at home and 
abroad has become vastly more real to 
us, as well as more fresh and interesting, 
while our capacity to judge it more fairly 
is immeasurably increased. 
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6. We study the ancients, as individ- 
uals, far more intimately, and judge of 
them more correctly. It was formerly 
the case, that the great men of antiquity 
filled the eye and occupied the imagina- 
tion as something heroic and statuesque. 
Whether virtuous or vicious, they stalked 
before us as imposing shadows, vast in 
their proportions, dim in their outline, 
too lofty for our familiar knowledge, too 
stately for intimate acquaintance, and too 
solemn to suffer a critical scrutiny. In 
short, they were not human beings, but 
actors, always apparently conscious of 
playing a part, and moved by the propri- 
eties or necessities of some great occa- 
sion. The blind admiration with which 
the great writers and the great men of 
antiquity were regarded for so many gen- 
erations by modern readers and writers 
of history, is easily accounted for. After 
the revival of letters, when the Greek 
language began to be studied and the 
great thinkers and poets in that language 
were read and pondered; when, too, the 
classic writers in Latin one after another 
came to light and were critically studied, 
the devotees of ancient letters were so 
struck with the beauty and perfection of 
the form with which the writings of the 
ancients are invested, as well as with the 
dignity and justness of the matter which 
they contained, that they had room for 
no sentiment for every thing classic save 
that of indiscriminate reverence, reach- 
ing almost to idolatry. So far was this 
carried, that Christianity itself, then so 
sadly debased by superstition and ascetic 
rigor, scarcely survived the competition 
which it was forced to sustain with the 
more polished writers, the imposing phi- 
losophies and stately heroisms which 
abound in classic literature and ancient 
history. The great achievements and 
the great sayings and writings of the an- 
cient world invested the men themselves 
with a superhuman grandeur which re- 
moved them from our familiar acquaint- 
ance, and rendered it absolutely impossi- 
ble to study them as individual men. 

It is to be noticed, also, that the an- 
cient historians and biographers thought 
it altogether below ‘their own dignity to 
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exhibit their heroes in any other than 
the most stately attitudes, or except as 
invested with imposing drapery. Their 
great men are always upon their dignity, 
They never appear in undress. Even the 
jests which are recorded of them havea 
certain solemn severity, a grim dignity, 
which reminds us more of the hideous 
distortions of a mask than of the hearty 
laughter or the roguish twinkle of an 
honest human face. 

But the students of ancient life have 
gradually learned to look at its great 
men with other feelings than those of 
blinding admiration, and through other 
eyes than those of ancient story-tellers, 
It is not often, indeed, that they have the 
means at hand to form an intimate ac 
quaintance with an individual as such, 
The very methods after which the an- 
cient writers described their heroes makes 
this in many casesimpossible. The writ- 
ings of but few disclose their actual sen- 
timents and motives with sufficient ni- 
nuteness to convey the impression of the 
individual man. There are a few excep- 
tions. Cicero has revealed his inmost 
soul in his numerous letters to his family 
and his friends, and in them we see de- 
picted the motives and principles, the 
hopes and fears, the aims and aspira- 
tions, the strength and the weakness of a 
great and good man, according to the an- 
cient standard, as formed by ancient life, 
as trained by ancient education, as sus- 
tained by the ancient philosophy and the 
ancient faith. It is very rare even that a 
modern correspondent writes so freely and 
so copiously as Cicero has done, concern- 
ing his inner self. 

We learn from his own lips how much 


‘he loved and cared for his children, while 


living, how tenderly, and alas! how in- 
consolably he pined for them when they 
were dead. We gather from his own 
words how much he trusted and how 
much he distrusted his wife. We learn 
somewhat of the occasions and the issue 
of family quarrels among the Roman aris- 
tocracy. We learn how much it cost of 
labor and painstaking to be a successful 
orator and political leader in Rome. We 
find out what was the standard of honor 
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and integrity among public men. We 
learn also how much a man might rely 
on his friends or his country, on his phi- 
Josophy or his faith in dark hours, and 
amid failing fortunes. 

Should it be suggested that it is scarce- 
ly fair to take the inner and individual 
life of one man as a sample for all the 
men of his time, or that we have no right 
to judge of all the Romans by the inci- 
dental confessions of Cicero concerning 
himself, we would reply, that Cicero does 
not merely speak for himself, but for all 
his cotemporaries. He everywhere as- 
sumes that he and his wife and daughter 
are as pure, as loving, as self-sustained, 
as noble, as disinterested, as believing, 
and as hopeful as the best Romans of his 
time. We are justified in taking what 
he says of himself as true of the best 
men of his generation. 

7. This leads us naturally to the ob- 
servation, that we can understand the 
morals and religion of the ancient world 
far more justly in these days than it 
was possible to do before. Great diver- 
sity and great vagueness of opinion have 
prevailed in regard to what is a just 
judgment in regard to both. That the 
great masses of men in cities indulged in 
debasing corruption, and committed out- 
rageous crimes, is conceded by all. Many 
dream, however, that the dwellers in the 
country lived pure and peaceful lives, in 
the golden days of Arcadian or Etruscan 
simplicity. Or if the question is given 
up as to the virtue and piety of the com- 
mon people, the fine sentiments, the hon- 
orable principles, and the lofty patriotism 
of the great thinkers and writers, with 
their just and deep thoughts concerning 
the human conscience and the divine gov- 
ernment, are appealed to, as proving be- 
yond all doubt or denial, that the human 
soul can reach the highest attainments 
without the light and power of the Christ- 
ian faith. As soon, however, as it is set- 
tled, that what we are to learn concern- 
ing the ancients is not what they said, 
but what they did, not what they imag- 
ined and aspired after, but what they act- 
ually became, then their moral and reli- 
gious attainments can be justly estimated. 
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That we in these days can do this to 
far better advantage than our predeces- 
sors, is evident from the considerations 
which have already been suggested. We 
look at the ancients now as men, as be- 
longing to the same race with ourselves, 
as having the same temptations, and re- 
quiring the same guidance and control 
from the conscience within and from God 
above. Moreover, we look into their own 
hearts, we study their confessions of weak- 
ness and fear. Wedo not so much value 
their fine sayings as we scrutinize their 
actual aims and governing motives; we 
do not care so much to know Cicero's 
ideal man or ideal patriot, as depicted in 
his ethical treatises, as to learn the actual 
Cicero that swells and frets and pines and 
aspires in his letters, those letters so fas- 
cinating and yet so distressing, which 
open to us at once the honest aspira- 
tions and the feeble attainments, the lofty 
imaginings and the miserable realizations 
of human nature, when unaided and un- 
consoled by the Christian faith. 

We cut short, or rather sum up, our 
rambling essay in the observation, that 
the history and biography of the ancient 
world which these times require is distin- 
guished by two characteristics. It must 
be severely critical in its standards and 
judgments of what is true, as distinguish- 
ed from what is pure invention or distort- 
ed exaggeration. The truth, when tested 
and proved, must be made actual and liv- 
ing by a wise use of what may not inaptly 
be called the historic imagination. This 
imagination, while it freely creates, does 
not create without material, nor arrange 
without reason and rule. 

As history ought to be written after 
this ideal, so it should be read by the aid 
of a cool judgment and a creative imagi- 
nation. By the one we make history in- 
structive, by the other we make it inter- 
esting. 

The critical tendency of modern history, 
when abused and carried to excess, has 
been destructive of all faith in the mira- 
culous and the supernatural. Because, 
forsooth, mythologies have grown up in 
the cloudland of credulous superstition, 
and fables have been invented by cunning 
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liars, therefore God never spake in former 
times to the fathers, nor hath he in these 
last days spoken by his Son! This is the 
brief argument expanded by Strauss in 
manifold applications. 

The imagination in history is abused 
when it draws scenes and delineates char- 
acters full of magical beauty and abound- 
ing in picturesque situations, or runs 
wanton in devising impossible theories to 
account for incontestable facts. In this 
way Renan has composed the Romance 
which he has had the effrontery to call 
the Life of Jesus. 

As we turn over the pages of the fas- 
cinating biography which has suggested 
these thoughts, we occasionally notice the 
dates which, for convenience, are placed 
at the head of each of its pages,and indicate 
the waning life of Cicero, as also the com- 
ing of the most wonderful human being 
who ever lived upon the earth. On each 
of the pages which describe the agonizing 
flight and the miserable death of the great 
advocate and orator of his time, we find 
is inscribed 43 B.c. In this record there 
is the material for an argument which 
can neither be overlooked nor overthrown 
by any fair-minded student of those times. 
, Forty-three years and a little longer, and 
then were uttered, among the hills and 
along the lakes of a little province, far re- 
moved from the Eternal City, words of 
wisdom, and promises of comfort, concern- 
ing which a great student of philosophy 
and history about four hundred years af- 
terward thus records: “In Cicero and 
Plato, and other similar writers, I find 
many things that are very acutely writ- 
ten, and some which excite a gentle glow 
of feeling, but nowhere this saying: ‘Come 
unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.’” Augus- 
tine could not resist the force of this ar- 
gument, which made him a Christian be- 
liever. ; 

A little more than a hundred years af- 
ter the letters of Cicero were written, there 
was another letter-writer at Rome—Paul 
the Christian apostle. As we compare 
the sentiments and hopes of the two, their 
views of this life, with its sorrows and 
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trials, and of the next life, with its terrors 
and its hopes, there are striking differ. 
ences discerned which require some rq. 
tional solution. ; 

With the belief that the life of Jesus, 
as written by John and Luke, is as wor. 
thy of credit as the life of Cicero by Plu. 
tarch, the solution is complete. We can 
explain satisfactorily how it should hap- 
pen, that certain great changes took place 
in human thought and feeling, within the 
century after Cicero died. We can an. 
swer the question, Why was it that Paul, 
in the years from 40 to 70 a.p., wrote let- 
ters which are in such striking contrast 
with the letters of Cicero? 

Moreover, on this supposition, and on 
this only, can we explain the power of 
the new faith, to survive the destruction 
of both Jerusalem and Rome, to work 
itself clear of the corruptions and supersti- 
tions which the old Paganism and the old 
Judaism had superinduced upon it, and 
to become the great transforming power 
of modern society. 

The true historic spirit, the more critic- 
ally it studies the life and times of Cicero, 
the better satisfied will it be that it is 
only by some Divine agency that that new 
moral and religious life could have been 
introduced which so soon began to leaven 
and to transform Roman society, and that 
it is only by the energy of a Divine person 
that the new spiritual kingdom could have 
been sustained amid the convulsions in 
which Roman society perished from its 
own corruptions. 

The wisely instructed and truly philo- 
sophical historic imagination delights to 
recall and recreate the life of that wonder- 
ful Personage who walked so sadly yet so 
serenely over the hills of Palestine, short- 
ly after Cicero had toiled in Athens and 
triumphed at Rome. The same imagina- 
tion, transformed into reverent faith, be- 
holds him raised from the dead and as- 
cended into heaven, henceforth to admin- 
ister that kingdom over men, the prepara- 
tion for which is the only explanation of 
the world’s history'in the past, and the 
only security for man’s progress and the 
world’s welfare in the future. 
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OLD JOHN THE CARPENTER. 


Op John the Carpenter all day 
Keeps working with a will, 

And when at night his body rests, 
His mind is working still. 


And often children tired of play 
Forsake the village green, 

And round his door their little forms 
In sunny groups are seen. 


They love to hear the driven plane, 
And watch the shavings fall, 

And see the fleecy, snowy drifts, 
And John the most of all. 


They love to see his silver hair, 
And gaze into his eyes, 

And listen to his winning voice, 
And give him soft replies. 


He says he loves the children there 
Like sunshine at his door, 

And gathers sunbeams from their eyes 
To light his own once more, 


And in his ear their prattlings blend 
Like hum of birds and bees, 

With memories of fragrant fields 
And blossomed orchard-trees, 


And often too, the villagers 
Draw near when day is done, 

To hear the Carpenter discourse 
In words that quaintly run. 


And often I among the rest 
My homeward steps delay, 

And linger gladly while he speaks ; 
And thus it chanced one day, 


I found him leaning on his bench, 
A shaving in his hand ; 

Quoth I, What’s in that pine-curl, John, 
At which you gazing stand ? 


Quoth John, “Ah me! there’s very much,” 
And added then, and smiled: 


“Tm thinking of the faded years 
That blossomed when a child! 


“My sweetheart’s face I now recall; 
When vowing to be mine, . 
She pledged me once a shining tress 
That curled so like this pine ! 


“But she is sleeping where the winds 
With sunny waters play— 
And ah! less tender is their voice 
Than hers they hushed that day! 


“But may we not,” quoth he again, 
“Learn somewhat from this pine ? 
How doth it image holy love, 
That instinct all divine! 


“This shaving curls my finger round ; 
I tear it, still it twines, 
And only will it turn the way 
The coil itself inclines, 


“Tve seen a woman’s plighted trota 
Clasp danger, doubt, despair, 
And when the life-tree leafless lay, 

Love’s vine embraced it there ! 


“Our heart-vines send their tendrils forth 
In secret hope and trust, 
And climb to other yearning hearts 
Whose love waits ours, and must !” 


He ceased ; and watching how the light 
With pink and pearly breath 

Warmed softly through the wavy wood, 
He said: “ This emblems death ! 


“God’s plane smooths down and thins our 
lives 
Wherever it is driven, 
Till through a glass we darkly see 
The pearly gates of heaven !” 


He said no more: and passing out 
While sunset bathed the West, 

All deeper than its glories glowed 
The thoughtlight in my breast. 
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THE FIVE STUDENTS FROM LAUSANNE. 


In the spring of 1552, five young men 
were returning to their home in France. 
They had in their possession testimonials 
from Theodore Beza and Viret, and from 
the church of Lausanne. They had been 
supplied with means by certain gentlemen 
of Berne to enable them to attend the 
seminary at Lausanne, where they had 
been studying theology under Beza and 
Viret. Their purpose was now to take 
the Gospel to their home and to commu- 
nicate it to their friends and countrymen, 
They had prepared themselves for their 
calling by great labor and self-denial, fast- 
ing and prayer. Their names were Mar- 
tial Alba of Montauban, Peter Escrivain 
of Boulogne, Bernard Seguin of Reole, 
Carl Faure of Blauzac, and Peter Navi- 
lieres of Limoges. 

The flames of martyrdom had already 
been kindled in France. The persecution 
which began under Francis the First was 
magnified and made general under Henry 
the Second. The five young men were fully 
aware of the danger which awaited them ; 
but they remained true to their purpose. 
While on the road they were joined by a 
citizen of Lyons, who walked with them 
until they reached the city. On the follow- 
ing day they were invited by him to dine at 
his house. They accepted, but had bare- 
ly seated themselves at the table and 
asked God’s blessing on the food before 
they were seized by the burgomaster and 
some twenty other officers, who asked 
them whence they had come and what 
was their calling. One of the members 
replied: ‘‘We are students, and have 
come from Switzerland.” The order was 
immediately given that they be thrown 
into prison. Each one was confined in a 
separate cell; but they looked to God for 
comfort and strength. An indictment 
must be prepared against them. So they 
are questioned about their principles, but 
to all inquiries they gave decided answers 
in favor of their Protestantism. When 
brought into the ecclesiastical court-room 
they were declared guilty of heresy. Then 


Peter Escrivain replied to the judge: “ We 
know that God has given us into your 
hands; but you must not forget what 
sort of a judgment you pass on us. If 
your condemnation is unjust, there isa 
true Judge above us all who will, in the 
great judgment-day,condemn you.” These 
words made a deep impression upon the 
judge. Pale and trembling, he looked 
about him. Nevertheless, they were con- 
demned to death and delivered over to 
the civil authorities. 

Although the students felt that their 
case was hopeless, they deemed it their 
duty to appeal to the king. The time of 
their execution, if executed at all, would 
thus be placed farther off. They lay in 
prison a whole year.. There were two 
other captives in the same place of con- 
finement with themselves. One of them 
was named John Bergier, a native of 
France ;.the other was Loys Corbeil, of 
Canton Vaud. The latter died at the 
stake with these words on his lips:! 
“Lord, how pleasant and sweet is thy 
name! I commend my soul to thee! I 
now see the heavens opening above me!” 

The Lord showed very plainly to these 
young witnesses of the truth that he had 
not forgotten them, though now in a dun- 
geon. Wealthy merchants from Switzer- 
land, who were dealing in linen in Lyons, 
heard of their condition. They interested 
themselves for them, procured them bet- 
ter furniture, and succeeded in having 
them all put together. 

The prisoners were not permitted to 
have devotional exercises; but they ap- 
plied themselves all the more to the study 
of the Bible. They comforted each other, 
and looked to God for his supporting 
grace. They wrote to the Reformers, and 
to their friends, relatives, and churches 
at home. These letters are precious tes- 
timonies of their great spiritual power and 
of the constant presence of Christ. 

Martial Alba wrote to the Protestant 
congregation at Bordeaux on this wise: 
“St. John tells of the Comforter who 
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was to come from the Father and testify 
of Christ. This means that he will give 
you strength and energy to confess his 
name fearlessly and gladly before all ene- 
mies, amid persecution and threats of death 
and fire and sword. We should, there- 
fore, proclaim boldly that Jesus Christ is 
the Eternal Son of God, that he is our just- 
ification, wisdom, sanctification, redemp- 
tion, pardon, and peace—our true and per- 
fect Saviour. When you are questioned by 
the authorities concerning your religion, 
you must tell the whole truth without 
disguise, and spare neither your property 
nor your life. For Christ says: ‘ Who- 
soever loveth father or mother more than 
me is not worthy of me.’ For the sake 
of Christ, I implore you to lead better 
lives, and serve another, even the living 
God. Love one another and meet often 
together to hear the word of God. Do 
good to the poor, and hold God in greater 
honor than your own life.” 

Peter Escrivain wrote from the same 
prison the following noble words: ‘I have 
often enjoyed great consolation in the as- 
semblies of the faithful, but my joy is far 
sweeter in this placeof confinement. The 
Holy Spirit calls to my mind those pre- 
cious promises which the Lord has given 
to those who suffer in his name; and I 
know he will. admit me to the pleasures 
of paradise. He seems to say to me: 
‘Happy creature! I know that you are 
cast in this gloomy place, and are perse- 
cuted, and dost shed many tears. But 
be comforted! Look at the bright crown 
which I hold for you in heaven. When 
you shall be led amid curses to martyr- 
dom, you shall be happy within. Be joy- 
ous! For I and my angels hold you in 
greater honor than if you were the mon- 
arch of the whole world.’ Satan has 
shown us the wealth and honors of the 
world; but we have chosen sorrow and 
suffering for the sake of the glory which 
we shall inherit. The Lord has stood by 
us, and helps us to look at the principles 
for which we contend and at a glorious 
resurrection. wnich awaits us. We have 
striven for the glory of God, but not yet 
unto death. We have confessed Jesus 
Christ and his truth before our enemies, 
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but we have not sealed this confession by 
our blood. If the enemy strengthens 
himself for our ruin, we will not be dis- 
mayed, but contend valiantly for the right. 
Let us be spiritually armed, and follow 
our leader, Jesus Christ. He is the true 
Lord and Master ; he has taken our cause 
in his own hands, and has set us the ex- 
ample of martyrdom by dying meekly on 
the cross. We will not refuse to go in 
the footsteps of him, and of the holy pro- 
phets and apostles. The way is all pre- 
pared for us by a long line of martyrs! 
Happy brothers and sisters! we see be- 
fore us shame and the prospect of death ; 
but, like you, we will die for our Saviour 
and for the hope which we have of hea- 
ven. We will not be discouraged, for we 
are strengthened by our Father’s words. 
We are borne up as on eagle’s wings, and 
we take refuge in the wounds of Jesus 
Christ. Oh! what cause for rejoicing we 
have when we remember the cross of our 
Lord Jesus Christ! He is gracious and 
will take us to the assembly of martyred 
heroes in heaven. Dear brothers and sis- 
ters, we feel such joy and trust in our 
hearts! How sweet to us is the cross of 
Christ with all its thorns! Oh! what 
incalculable treasures and blessings has 
God in reservation for those who suffer 
in the prisons of Antichrist and die for 
the sake of his truth! Our hearts are 
filled with unutterable bliss when we be- 
hold ourselves standing at the gate of 
heaven, about to receive the crown of 
eternal life. Oh! happy day when the 
Bride and Bridegroom shall meet at the 
marriage-supper !” 

Peter Navilieres had become a Protest- 
ant against the protestations and en- 
treaties of his parents. They now used 
every effort to save his life and to move 
him to renounce his principles. His un- 
cle came to Lyons and implored him with 
bitter tears to recant. But the young 
man continued steadfast. In a letter to 
his father’s family, he said: ‘Our Sav- 
iour tells us that we must leave father 
and mother, and wife and children, and 
follow him. I am confident of eternal 
life, because I have been cleansed by 
the blood of Christ from all my sins. 
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Now, my dear friends, whose condition is 
better — yours or mine? My time will 
not be long, although I have now been in 
chains a year andaday. My dark, damp 
prison is far more pleasant to me than 
your elaborately ornamented parlors. 
The jailer’s keys sound more sweetly to 
my ears than all the music of your splen- 
did instruments. I am happy in the 
shades of death; for I am ready to lay 
aside this mortality and enter into God’s 
rest. Now I ask you, Do you have such 
joys as these? Are your large revenues, 
your grand equipages, and the music of 
your singers. able to give you the peace 
which I have ?” 

Each of the prisoners wrote out his con- 
fession of faith. This was done for the 
ostensible purpose of handing it over to 
the judge ; but there was the further de- 
sire on their part that their views might 
be published, so that the world might be 
convinced of the justice of their cause. 
In all these confessions we find the au- 
thors saying that Jesus Christ is our 
only Mediator and Redeemer, and that it 
is through him alone that we can be hap- 
py. They affirm that there is but one 
true church, and that is where God’s 
word is preached in purity and the sacra- 
ments scripturally administered. One of 
the prisoners requested Calvin to correct 
his confession. The great reformer re- 
plied: “I was delighted to read your 
confession ; and I find no word to add or 
strike out, for I think that any change 
would lessen the force which is contained 
in the language. Any one can see that 
the testimony which you have given has 
come from the Holy Spirit.” 

The fortitude and patience of the five 
students were wonderful even to the 
Catholics themselves. Many people visit- 
ed them at their prison. The five cap- 
tives were a source of great advantage to 
their fellow-prisoners. One of the in- 
mates, having stolen a piece of velvet and 
being condemned to death, broke out in 
bitter complaints against God. But the 
students explained to him so touchingly 
and clearly the sacrificial sufferings of 
Christ, that the cold and callous heart of 
the thief was melted into love and peace. 
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He died at the stake, on January four. 
teenth, 1553, and his last words indicat. 
ed his firm Christian confidence and joy, 

Meanwhile, every possible effort was 
made for the release of the five students, 
Berne, and indeed all Switzerland, took 
their cause in hand. Calvin wrote to 
them: “ Your chains have become illus. 
trious. The news of your captivity has 
spread far and wide, and the children of 
God, deeming it their duty, pray for 
you.” But the archbishop of Lyons, 
cardinal Francis Tournon, used his pow. 
erful influence to put the young men to 
death. When on his return from Italy 
through the Bernese territory, he prom- 
ised influential men that he would cause 
the captives to be liberated. But when 
he arrived safe at home, he became faith- 
less to his word, and used all his powers 
in favor of their execution. The authori- 
ties at Paris consequently condemned 
them to death. In February, 1553, the 
sentence was communicated to them, and 
arrangements were made for their execu- 
tion. A herald appeared from Berne, 
He was heard. The powerful republic 
of Berne claimed that the students had 
been supported by its citizens, and that 
they must be given up. The Swiss off- 
cers in the French army appealed to Henry 
the Second in behalf of the young men. 
The king seemed to hesitate. Berne 
sent a messenger to him with the repre- 
sentation that the prisoners had never 
committed any offence of the slightest 
character against his royal authority. 
He was implored to make the citizens of 
Berne a present — which was the release 
of the five students. They would esteem 
such a gift of more value than measure- 
less sums of gold and silver. In order 
that no pains might be spared, the noble 
Lyner went in person to Paris to inter- 
cede for them. But all in vain. The 
king was wielded by another. Cardinal 
Tournon’s influence prevailed. 

On May sixteenth, 1553, the prisoners 
were taken from their prison. But it 
was not for freedom. About nine o'clock 
in the morning it was announced to them 
that they must now go to the judgment: 


hall and afterward be led to the stake ' 
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They prayed fervently, and praised God 
by singing psalms. At two o'clock they 
were clad in gray clothes, bound with 
popes, and dragged on a wagon to the 
judgment-hall. They encouraged each 
other, saying: ‘* Let us be steadfast ; the 
end of our course is at hand ; our triumph 
js certain at the stake.” After they had 
crossed the bridge over the Saone, they 
saw a great concourse of people assem- 
bled to witness their death. Then one 
of the five exclaimed : “‘ May the God of 
peace, who has led us from among the 
dead to be among the living through the 
blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, strength- 
en you to do his will in every good work !” 
Then each one of them read aloud his 
own confession of faith. 

Finally they came to the place of exe- 
cution. Here a scaffolding was erected 
around a pile of fagots. Between the 
fagots and the scaffolding there was a 
small space in which the condemned stu- 
dents could be stationed. Joyfully they 
ascended the steps of the scaffolding, one 
after another, the youngest being made 
to go first and the eldest last. Each in 
turn laid his clothes aside and was after- 
ward bound to the stake. When Martial 
Alba’s turn came, he kneeled some time 
upon the fagots in prayer. When seized 
by the executioner, he said to Lieutenant 
Tignac: ‘“‘ Grant me one more favor.” 
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“* What is it ?” asked Tignac. 

“Let me, oh! let me kiss my brethren 
once more before I die,” was his earnest 
reply. 

“Well, do so,” said Tignac with emo- 
tion. 

Then Martial Alba fell upon the neck 
of each of his friends, kissed them, and 
said to them: ‘* Adieu, my brethren !” 

The four embraced him, and exclaimed: 
“Adieu, my brother! adieu, my bro- 
ther !” 

’ Finally Alba put his arms around the 
neck of the executioner, and said: ‘ My 
friend, do not forget the words which I 
have said to you!” He was then bound 
to the stake and the fagots were kindled 
about him. 

A hangman had received orders to 
make sure of their death, so he put a rope 
around the neck of each of the con- 
demned young men, having attached it 
to a machine which would serve as a gal- 
lows. But the fire severed the rope be- 
fore the machine could be put in motion. 
The flames streamed up in the air. The 
gazing crowd looked on. But many in 
that immense throng never forgot the last 
words which one of the five students of 
Lausanne said to his companions in death 
as in life: 

“TAKE coURAGE, Broruers! 
COURAGE |” 


TAKE 


RECOLLECTIONS OF DR. HUBBARD WINSLOW. 


My acquaintance with Dr. Winslow 
commenced at New-Haven in the winter 
of 1826-7. I was then a freshman in 


college and he a theological student ; but ‘ 


we boarded for some time in the same 
house and occupied rooms on the same 
floor, and so became familiarly acquainted. 
It was indeed impossible to be near him 
and not feel the attraction of his genial 
disposition and of his frank and cordial 
manners. He was then spare and slen- 
der-looking, careful as to his diet and ex- 
ercise from a conscious lack of physical 
Vou. L—23 


vigor, and had ordinarily an air of tender 
thoughtfulness about him which revealed 
a true and earnest soul. Yet, in company 
with others, there was a cheerful vivacity 
and glow, and an easy freedom in conversa- 
tion, which, together with his warm social 
nature, made him one of the most agree- 
able of companions. He was quick in his 
perceptions, earnest in the pursuit of 
truth, fond of discussing metaphysical 
and theological questions, and enthusias- 
tic as regarded the work of the ministry 
to which he was looking forward. In his 
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prayers in the family circle, and in his di- 
rectly religious conversation, there was, I 
think, a remarkable simplicity and fervor. 
His piety was not something that seemed 
to exist by itself, as a separate element of 
his character, but appeared rather to blend 
with, and to regulate and harmonize the 
whole. I am sure he was a favorite among 
those who were associated. with him at 
that time, including the lamented James 
Brainerd Taylor, and others who after- 
ward became men of mark. 

For three or four yearg from the time 
at which he commenced preaching, in- 
cluding the period of his ministry at Do- 
ver, N. H., I hardly saw Mr. Winslow at 
all. But after he removed to Boston 
and ‘became pastor of the Bowdoin street 
shurch, our intercourse was frequent. 
Two brothers, and other personal friends 
of mine, attended on his ministry, and I 
had many opportunities of hearing him, 
not only in the pulpit, but in the prayer- 
meeting and the familiar lecture, and of 
observing his characteristics and methods 
of labor as pastor. In the autumn of 
1884, when I was myself preparing to 
settle in the ministry, I went to Boston 
and spent the winter and spring in that 
city ; and we were then often together, 
sometimes at his own house, sometimes at 
that of my brother, Julius A. Palmer, 
Esq., and frequently-in rides and walks. 
On these occasions he was exceedingly 
companionable, and we had many pleas- 
antly-remembered talks on theology, 
preaching, and the Christian life. He 
took a deep interest in my first experi- 
ences in preaching, and I was indebted 
to him for many useful impulses anfl 
hints. 

The Bowdoin street church, at that 
time, was a model church —at least as 
nearly so any church I have ever known. 
Composed, to an unusual extent, of the 
best class of hearers, intellectually and 
spiritually, with an admirable choir, un- 
der the direction of Dr. Lowell Mason, 
and a rare esprit du corps, the congrega- 
tion was not surpassed by any in the city 
in general prosperity, and for several years 
enjoyed an almost constant revival of re- 
ligion, As the pastor of this noble church 
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and the immediate successor of Dr, Ly- 
man Beecher, Dr. Winsolw filled a most 
influential and responsible position. He 
deeply felt this ; and here, as everywhere, 
did with his might what his hands found 
to do. He was very laborious and faith. 
ful as a pastor. Into the revival, which 
was so largely in his hands, he entered 
with a most tender and fervent spirit and 
an unflagging zeal and energy. His sym. 
pathizing nature made him easily access- 
ible to all his hearers who desired his 
counsel, and the young especially were 
drawn closely around him, as he was al- 
lowed to gather them in large numbers 
into the fold of Christ. He had the tact, 
which only the Christian feeling can give, 
of finding access to the hearts of religious 
inquirers, and so comprehending their dif. 
ficulties as to be able to open to them 
the way of salvation, and to render them 
the most effectual aig in entering on a 
life of Christian faith. In his prayers 
and familiar addresses in the social meet- 
ings of the week, I always thought him 
particularly happy. On the whole, I am 
confident that few ministers have succeed- 
ed better than he in the various duties of 
a pastor and of the pulpit. 

In his preaching, Dr. Winslow was ear- 
nest, evangelical, diversified, and fresh, 
The great facts of the gospel had mani. 
festly a strong hold on his heart. The taste 
for mental and moral philosophy, which 
led him to write at a later period on these 
subjects, seemed to be constitutional. It 
led him, in his preaching, to careful state- 
ments of Christian doctrine, and duty, to 
a discriminating use of language, and to 
a fondness for analytical discussions. He 
was, I think, particularly successful, in 
his best efforts, in so presenting the doc- 
trines of the gospel as to make them clear 
to common minds and impressive to the 
popular heart. His voice was naturally 
rather deficient in volume and roundness, 
and perhaps also in variety of quality and 
tone; yet still was of sufficient power, was 
agreeable to the ear, and was persuasive 
and winning in its general effect. His 
reading of the Scriptures and hymns was 
apt to be a little careless. I remember 
once to have told him of this, in one of 
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our Mondag rides, when I had heard him 
the day before; but he laughed and turn- 
ed off the criticism with some pleasantry. 
My impression is that he took but little 
pains as regards the matter of elocution. 
Yet he was generally an impressive speak- 
er, because he evidently felt the truths he 
uttered ; and his devotional services were 
remarkable for appropriateness and unc- 
tion. He was often, while at Bowdoin 
street, called on to perform occasional la- 
bors in the shape of special sermons, or 
addresses, elsewhere ; and though pressed 
with his own burdens, such was his activ- 
ity and versatility of mind, that he found 
time to acquit himself in these in a man- 
ner creditable to himself and useful to the 
cause of education and religion. Into the 
great movements of the church for the 
extension of the gospel, he entered very 
heartily, and was prompt in his coépera- 
tion with every work of a wise Christian 
charity. Toward other Christian denomi- 
nations, I have often had occasion to no- 
tice that he was truly kind and catholic 
in spirit. Firm and explicit in maintain- 
ing his own opinions, he was too large- 
hearted not to concede to others the lib- 
erty of thought which he demanded for 
himself. . 
During the last twelve or fifteen years, 
I have met Dr. Winslow less frequently 
than formerly, simply because our paths 
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of duty have not often crossed. Advanc- 
ing life brings to most men in public sta- 
tions increasing claims on their time, one 
of the most disagreeable results of which 
is apt to be that but little time is left 
for the culture of early friendships, and 
they are too often left to die. When, how- 
ever, I have met Dr. Winslow, of late 
years, or have exchanged letters with him, 
I have found him the same good, warm 
and genial man and friend.as ever. His 
last letter to me, written but a few days 
before he left New-York for the last time, 
seemed to me to breathe the very spirit 
of heaven. It was full of humility, sub- 
mission, and faith. It made me feel that 
he must be drawing near to the celestial 
city, and was beginning to find, as the 
dying Payson said, that its breezes fanned 
him, its odors were wafted to him, and its 
spirit was breathed into his heart. When, 
therefore, a few days after I heard that he 
was gone from earth, although I could not 
but feel tenderly how much his friends 
and the church, as well as_I myself, had 
lost, I could but congratulate him on hay- 
ing come unto Mount Zion, the city of the 
living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, to 
the innumerable company of angels, the 
general assembly and church of the first- 
born, and to God the Judge of all, and to 
Jesus the Mediator of the new covenant. 


Oo —_ 


THE GRAVE 


Tuere is in every heart a grave, 
A secret, holy spot, 

Filled with the memory of one 
This busy life knows not, 


Low down, and deeply dug it lies, 
This cherished grave unseen ; 

And years of blighting care that pass 
Make not this grave less green, 


With jealous love we keep it fresh 
Through many wintry years ; 

And when the world believes us gay, 
We water it with tears, 


Not for one cause alike do each 
Their secret sorrow bear ; 

Perchance some mourn a living death— 
Yet still a grave is there, 


OF THE HEART. 


There is within my heart a shrine, 
All wholly given to him ; 

No dearer treasure e’er could make 
Its lights burn low or dim. 


Oh ! there are things within this life 
Which strangely, deeply thrill ; 

In music's softest, sweetest notes, 
We hear a voice long still, 


We deem the act a wanton one 
Upon a grave to tread ; 

We pass in silent reverence 
The resting of the dead: 


Then on the sacred, hidden spot 
Let us not press too near, 

Remembering that to every heart 
Its secret grave is dear 
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THE GIRDLE ROUND THE EARTH. 


Tur successful operation of the elec- 
tric telegraph on land, and across short 
stretqhes of water, long ago suggested 
the possibility of girdling the earth with 
wiry nerves, and bringing all the nations 
of the globe within speaking distance 
of each other. Were there any way to 
“cross the sea by land,” this grand pro- 
ject had been realized already ; but the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans sullenly bade 
defiance to human enterprise, and said, 
Thus far and no further shalt thou come! 
But so great is modern faith in the 
omnipotence of enterprise, money and 
science combined, that the success of the 
scheme has been regarded as a mere 
question of time. The failure of the 
first attempt, in the summer of 1858, to 
establish telegraphic communication be- 
tween the United States and Europe, 
caused only a temporary feeling of dis- 
appointment, It will be tried again, men 
said, and again, and again, until success 
crowns the enterprise. This unwavering 
faith in the possibility of every scheme 
brought forward by human ingenuity, is 
not only a characteristic trait of the age, 
but a guarantee of success. Schemes 
which a hundred or even fifty years ago, 
would have been regarded as the dreams 
of a moon-struck theorist, are now daily 
carried into execution with the most com- 
mon-place sang jfroid. People are still 
living who once scoffed at the idea of 
traveling by railroad at.the rate of fifteen 
miles an hour, but who are now hardly 
satisfied with sixty. Napoleon’s wagon- 
road across the Alps was once regarded 
as a miracle of engineering skill; but 
now, the iron horse rushes madly over 
the perilous Alpine zig-zags, and but few 
years will elapse before the deep heart 
of Mount Cenis will tremble beneath 
his swift impetuous tread. Who will 
venture to brand the schemes of aérial 
navigation as impossible—to assert that 
& few years will not bring New-York 
within twenty-four hours’ fly of London 
and Paris? The inventor of the “aéreon” 


says that he has traveled in his novel 
machine at the rate of one hundred and 
thirty miles an hour; and we check the 
rising laugh, as we recall to mind the 
“fools” who ridiculed Fulton’s great in- 
vention, and made light of railroads and 
the telegraph. 

And so we have come to believe in the 

grand project for bringing the old world 
into hourly communication with the new. 
We regard it already in the light of ua 
Sait accompli. If it fail by one route, it 
will succeed by another. If one enter- 
prise miscarries this year, another may 
succeed the next. Should it prove im- 
practicable to lay the Atlantic line, there 
is no reason to question our ability to 
open telegraphic communication with 
Europe by way of Behring’s Straits and 
through the Russian empire. 
. Taking it for granted, then, that within 
a few months—say, at the farthest, two 
years, and perhaps within a few days— 
America will be in direct communication 
with the old world, by one route or an- 
other, we propose to give our readers an 
outline of the various schemes that have 
been proposed for the accomplishment of 
this grand project, and trace a few of the 
connecting lines already completed. 

Six routes have been projected—three 
across the Atlantic, one across the South- 
Pacific, one overland from St. Peters- 
burgh through Siberia and vié Behring’s 
Straits, and a sixth along the western 
coast of the Pacific Ocean, through Japan, 
Kamschatka, and the Aleutian Islands to 
some point in Russian America. The two 
latter lines are intended to connect with 
a line running southward along the coast 
to San Francisco, where it will meet the 
western terminus of the Pacific telegraph. 
The Russian-American telegraph, run- 
ning eastward from St. Petersburgh, has 
been already completed as far as Kiakhta, 
near the southern line of Siberia. With- 
in a few months it will open to the mouth 
of the Amoor River, from which point it 
will be taken up by an American com- 
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pany, who have obtained the necessary 
concessions from the Russian, English, 
and American governments. The ob- 
stacles in their way, arising from the 
severity of the climate and the character 
of the country in which they operate, are 
enormous, and fifty years ago would be 
regarded as insuperable. The line, when 
completed, will not be less than seven 
thousand miles in length, and will run, 
the greater part of this distance, through 
a terrible desert, formidable for the in- 
tense severity of its climate, and inhabit- 
ed by a promiscuous population of bears 
and savages. The difficulty of transport- 
ing poles, wire, and other material over 
this immense stretch of desert, exposed 
to the rigors of an almost Arctic winter, 
and of maintaining the line when com- 
pleted, can be readily imagined. Even 
in the comparatively milder climate of 
southern Siberia, the wires are incrusted 
every winter with a heavy coating of snow 
and ice, often several inches thick, under 
the weight of which they frequently 
break. The cost of keeping the line in 
perfect working order will, consequently, 
be immense. 

While the Russian Government is push- 
ing the line eastward as rapidly as cir- 
eumstances allow, the American con- 
tractors have already commenced opera- 
tions on the eastern coast of the Pacific. 
Under the supervision of Colonel Charles 
S. Buckley, engineer-in-chief of the ‘ Col- 
lins’ Overland Telegraph Western Union 
Extension,” various exploring parties 
have made accurate surveys of British 
Columbia ; and, on the part of our Gov- 
ernment, Secretary Welles has assigned a 
United States revenue cutter to assist in 
the surveys and soundings. The main 
expedition which started from San Fran- 
cisco in March, was fitted out from New- 
York. From this city were sent the 
wires, insulators, instruments, and every 
thing necessary for the construction of 
the line except the poles, which can be 
procured at less cost on the Pacific side. 
The expedition will comprise a force of 
not far from two thousand men, and a 
fleet of several steamers and sailing ves- 
sels. Colonel Buckley has selected New- 
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Westminster, on the Gulf of Georgia, as 
his base of operations. The first stretch 
will be from that point to Fort Alexander, 
on the Frazer, thence to Fort Frazer or 
Fort St. James, and thence to Fort Ba. 
hine, on the Simpson. Up to this point 
the country has been thoroughly explored 
by fur-hunters and traders ; beyond this, 
the route proposed will run through three 
thousand miles of unexplored and say. 
age territory, from the borders of Lake 
Bahine to the Yukan River, which 
empties into Norton Sound, south of 
Behring’s Straits. From Yukan River 
to Cape Prince of Wales, the nearest 
point of land to the Asiatic coast, the 
route is open and comparatively accessi- 
ble; and from this cape to Cape East the 
distance across Behring’s Straits, requir. 
ing a submarine cable, is only thirty-six 
miles. 

In view of the severity of the climate 
and the dangers to be apprehended from 
icebergs, another and more southerly 
route has been strongly advocated by 
scientific men. It is proposed to run a 
line from Calcutta to Canton, connecting 
at the former city with the Indo-European 
system of telegraphs; from Canton along 
the western coast of China to Shanghai; 
thence over the Japanese Islands to the 
southern extremity of Kamschatka, and 
following the course of the Aleutian Islands 
to some point in Russian America south 
of Norton’s Sound. This route certainly 
offers fewer obstacles than the other, 
being less exposed to snow and ice. 
Running for the greater part of the dis- 
tance near an accessible coast, it could 
be constructed and maintained at less 
cost than the northern and inland route. 
The latter, however, has been chosen; 
and though the difficulties in the way 
appear almost insuperable, the line, it is 
hoped, will be completed and in working 
order within three years. 

In connection with the northern routes 
across the Pacific, we may mention one 
which has been projected to connect 
South-America with Australia and India. 
This line, if it should ever be completed, 
will run from San Francisco southward 
along the eastern shore of the Gulf of 
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California, traverse the Isthmus of Darien, 
and run along the western coast of South- 
America to Valparaiso. A connecting 
line may traverse the continent to Buenos 
Ayres, and .thence be carried up the 
coast to Rio Janeiro. From Valparaiso 
a submarine cable will be run to Aus- 
tralia, connecting with Juan Fernandez, 
the Society and other islands. In Aus- 
tralia it would meet the Indian sys- 
tem of telegraphs, connecting with Eu- 
rope by way of Calcutta, Bombay, the 
Persian Gulf, and Constantinople. 

All these lines are intended to connect 
with overland telegraphs running from 
San Francisco to the eastern coast. One 

‘of these is already in operation by way 
of St. Louis and Salt Lake City. The 
United States Pacific Telegraph line, 
which will be completed within two 
years from this fall, is intended to run 
from Chicago, o7@ Denver and Salt Lake 
City to San Francisco. It will consist of 
two wires instead of one, and in connec- 
tion with the present overland route, will 
bring the Pacific coast to our very doors. 

We have already mentioned the Indo- 
European Telegraph. This line, as one 
of the most important completed links in 
the grand chain of telegraphic communi- 
cation, merits particular description. The 
failure of the Red Sea telegraph, owing to 
an imperfect cable, temporarily delayed 
the project, formed many years since, 
of uniting England with her East-Indian 
possessions ; but a satisfactory report 
with reference to the establishment of 
a line of telegraph vi@ the Meckran coast, 
the Persian Gulf, and the Turkish domin- 
ions, having been made to the British 
Government, in 1862, immediate mea- 
sures were taken to carry the, project 
into execution. The construction of the 
cable was at once begun, under the su- 
perintendence of the late Colonel Stew- 
art. It was a vast improvement on cables 


previously constructed. The conducting’ 


wire, instead of being composed of a 
strand of seven small wires, was con- 
structed of four segments, drawn into a 
hollow copper tube, so as to form, in ap- 
pearance, a single solid wire. This meth- 
od comprised all the advantages of the 
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strand wire, with a*saving of twenty-eight 
per cent in “conductivity.” The con- 
ductor thus prepared wag insulated by a 
covering of four layers of gutta percha, 
forming a core, which was again covered 
with hemp, to serve as a bed to the coil 
of galvanized iron wire subsequently 
wound on it to conceal imperfections in 
the gutta percha covering. The cable 
was finally covered with a double coat- 
ing of yarn and a bituminous compound, 
forming an effective protection against 
corrosion — the great enemy of subma- 
rine cables. This cable was capable of 
resisting a tensile strain of about eight 
tons. It was completed in the latter 
part of 1863, and was immediately ship- 
ped to Bombay, the rendezvous of the 
expeditionary fleet. From Bombay the 
fleet proceeded to Gwadur, a small town 
on the Meckran coast, which had been 
selected as the first station of the line. 
Here the shore end, intended to connect 
with the India system of telegraphs, was 
landed and secured; and on the fourth 
of February, 1864, the ship containing 
the cable was towed out of the bay, and 
commenced paying out in the direction of 
Cape Mus€endom, at the entzance of the 
Persian Gulf. At this point a temporary 
station was established, and the line, on 
being tested, was found to be in admira- 
ble working order throughout its entire 
length, three hundred and seventy miles, 
and capable of transmitting messages at 
the rate of twenty-five words per min- 
ute. From Cape Mussendom the cable 
was laid at the bottom of the Persian 
Gulf to the town of Busheer, a distance 
of about four hundred miles. This point 
was reached on the twenty-fourth of 
March. On the following day the shore 
end was successfully landed, and the ex- 
pedition took its departure for the next 
station. This was Fao, a town at the 
head of the Gulf. On the twenty-eighth, 
the fleet anchored within seven miles of 
the station; but, owing to the extreme 
depression of the shores, not a glimpse of 
land was to be caught. Here the most 
serious difficulties of the expedition were 
encountered. The lightest vessel in the 
squadron was unable to get within five 
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miles of the shore, and not even a flat- 
bottomed boat could be coaxed to float 
within a mile of high-water mark. In or- 
der to land the cable, it was necessary 
to employ a force of five hundred or six 
hundred Arabs to drag it, in lengths of a 
mile, a distance of four miles over a flat 
of thin pasty slush, which threatened to 
engulf any hapless mortal who stood still 
a moment to take breath. The different 
lengths were spliced together, as they 
were brought into place, and the connec- 
tion with Bombay was completed. From 
Fao, at the mouth of the Euphrates, the 
line communicates with a second line, ex- 
tending to Bagdad, from which city a 
wire passing through Mossoul, Diarbekir, 
Sivas, Angora, and Scutari puts the capi- 
tal of the Caliphat in direct communica- 
tion with Constantinople, and, by means 
of the European systems of telegraph, 
with all the capitals of Europe. 

But one grand link in the chain of elec- 
tric communication round the world re- 
mains to be described—the Atlantic tele- 
graph. As we write, the Great Eastern 
is steaming westward on her majestic er- 
rand; and perhaps before these words 
fall under the reader’s eye, thfsuccess or 
failure of the second attempt to connect 
the old world with the new will have 
passéd into history. Speculation or pro- 
phecy would be impertinent; and we 
shall confine ourselves to a description 
of the different routes which have been 
proposed for this important line, and of 
the new cable. 

Three routes have been proposed for 
the Atlantic telegraph, each one entirely 
practicable, and each possessing advan- 
tages which have been warmly urged by 
their respective advocates. More than 
ten years ago, an American savant, Colo- 
nel Shaffner, proposed to run a line of 
telegraph from some point,on the coast 
of Norway over the Shetland and Faroe 
islands to Iceland, whence another stretch 
of submarine cable would be laid to the 
southern extremity of Greenland. A third 
cable would connect Greenland with Lab- 
rador, whence communication with the 
United States would be comparatively 
easy. The entire route was surveyed by 
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Colonel Shaffner in 1859, and subse. 
quently by Captain McClintock, an off. 
cer of great experience in the navigation 
of the Arctic seas. These surveys were 
made with unusual care, and satisfied the 
gentlemen connected with the expeditions 
of the entire practicability of the under. 
taking. Among the advantages claimed 
for this route are short circuits, and con. 
sequent greater rapidity and accuracy of 
telegraphing ; greater security of the sub. 
merged cable, which would lie at the bot- 
tom of a sea where the temperature is 
unusually low, and animal life propor. 
tionately rare. The drawbacks were the 
cost of construction in Iceland, where all 
the necessary material would have to be 
imported, and carried over long stretches 
of desert on the backs of little pack- 
horses. A more serious danger is appre- 
hended from ice. In deep soundings the 
cable would be secure ; but it is consid- 
ered doubtful” whether the ‘shore ends 
could be so effectually protected against 
drift-ice and bergs as to obviate the ne- 
cessity of frequent repairs. 

Perhaps a more practicable route is the 
one projected between France and Amer- 
ica, 01a the Azores and Newfoundland, for 
which a convention has been signed be 
tween the French Minister of the Interior 
and aresponsible company. Three years 
are allowed for the construction of the 
line, which, when completed, must be ca- 
pable of transmitting messages at the 
rate of at least five words per minute. 
Should the present attempt to lay the 
Atlantic cable succeed, it is the intention 
of the French company to push their un- 
dertaking with the utmost vigor. 

The middle route, as it may be termed, 
lies between Valentia Bay in Ireland and 
Heart’s Content Bay, Newfoundland. The 
history of the first Atlantic cable is still 
too fresh in public recollection to require 
to be recapitulated here. Suffice it to say 


‘ that ever since the failure of that under- 


taking, the highest resources of science 
and mechanical art have been brought to 
bear upon the construction of a cable com- 
bining the requisite qualities of strength, 
conductivity, and durability. In every 
respect the new cable is superior to the 
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old. It is far stronger and more durable, 

more ‘perfectly insulated, and possesses a 
{ur higher degree of conductivity. Scien- 
tific skill and foresight of the very highest 
order have directed every step in its prepa- 
ration. The thick, tarry rope, rough and 
coarse to appearance, bas been manufac- 
tured and tested with as much care as the 
most delicate optical instrument in the 
observatory of an astronomer. 

The length of the cable coiled away in 
the enormous tanks of the Great East- 
ern is about twenty-six hundred miles, 
The central conductor is composed of 
seven fine copper wires twisted into one 
strand, which is insulated with Chatter- 
ton’s patent compound. Outside of this 
are spread four distinct layers of gutta- 
percha, each also insulated with the same 
material that incloses the conductor. Out- 
side of these layers are wound eleven 
strong iron wires, each of which has been 
previously wound in strands of hemp 
soaked in tar. There are more than twen- 
ty-five thousand miles of copper wire in 
the conductor, about thirty-five thousand 
niles of wire in the outside covering, and 
upward of four hundred thousand miles 
of strands of liemp—more than enough in 
allto go twenty-four times round the world. 
The weight of the new cable is nearly 
double that of the one originally laid, be- 
ing, in air, thirty-five hundred and three 
quarters per nautical mile, and in water 
fourteen hundred per knot. Its strength 
is equal to a strain of seven and three 
quarter tons, and its specific gravity is so 
low that it can bear its own weight in 
eleven miles depth of water —a strain 
which it will never have to endure. The 
breaking strength of the cable first laid 
was only three and one quarter tons, and 
the contract strain equal to 4.85, its 
weight per knot in water. It has thus 
less than half the strength of the new 
cable, 

From first to last, every foot of the 
cable has been subjected to the most deli- 
cate and searching electrical tests, the 
standard of insulation being fixed at a 
resistance per nautical mile equal to one 
hundred and fifty million of Siemen’s 
units, at a temperature of seventy-five de- 
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grees—a standard wholly unprecedented 
in any former work of the kind ; and in act- 
ual practice,these tests have been consider- 
ably exceeded. Besides the tests applied 
to the cable at the manufactory, it was 
tested not only on board the Great East- 
ern, but during its delivery into the ship. 
As soon as a length was brought along- 
side, one end was connected with the coils 
already on board, and the other end with 
the instruments in the testing-room. The 
circuit was thus made throughout the en- 
tire length of the line, and the insulation 
was carefully tested as the portion along- 
side was drawn on board. Nothing could 
exceed the delicacy of the tests. The 
slightest deviation from absolute insula- 
tion was recorded by the instruments; 
and although absolute insulation, as an 
electrician understands the word, is not 
attainable, yet the approximation in this 
case comes so near to perfection that the 
new cable is justly regarded as a scien- 
tific wonder. 

Great advance has been made in the 
science of electricity since 1858. When 
the first cable was laid, we had no know- 
ledge whatever concerning the phenomena 
connected with long electric currents; 
and when the signals, which the world 
held its breath to catch, began to fail, the 
battery-power was augmented, and elec- 
tro-magnetic induction coils,which rapidly 
helped on the destruction of the conduc- 
tor, were put in circuit. Its last dying 
pulsation was forced through it by means 
of a galvanic battery consisting of two 
hundred and forty cells. But in the case 
of the present cable, this forcing process 
has been abandoned. Signals were sent 
through nearly two thousand miles of its 
length, during its delivery on board the 
Great Eastern, by means of one cell. Cur- 
rents, so feeble that they could not be felt 
by the hand,were used to convey messages 
along a length of cable that would stretch 
from London to St. Petersburgh. The 


_needle instruments in ordinary use being 


too coarse to record such faint pulsations, 
it was necessary to make use of more del- 
icate means for this purpose. The instru- 
ment employed is the mirror galvanometer, 
invented by Professor Thompson. This 
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delicate instrument consists of a small 
mirror, made of microscopic glass, so thin 
that it weighs only a grain. On the back 
of this mirror is fixed a minute magnet, 
and thus supplemented, it is suspended 
by a silken fibre in the heart of a coil of 
wire, so that any current passing through 
the wire deflects the magnet, and with it 
the mirror. A ray of light reflected by 
the mirror falls on a scale, distant about 
twenty inches, and reveals its faintest 
movements. Different combinations of 
these movements represent the several 
letters of the alphabet; and thus light 
and electricity are made to convey intel- 
ligence. The galvanometer was constant- 
ly used to test the cable, as it was drawn 
on board ; and our latest intelligence from 
England shows that up to the last mo- 
ment. no fault had been discovered in the 
whole length of more than two thousand 
miles. 

The cable, manufactured with such con- 
summate skill, was stowed away in three 
immense wrought-iron tanks on board the 
Great Eastern, at Sheerness. The first 
of these tanks, which have the appearance 
of gasometers, is in the forward part of 
ship, is fifty-one feet in diameter, and 
_ holds a coil of six hundred and thirty 
miles of cable; the second tank, amidships 
over the boiler, holds eight hundred and 
forty miles; and the third, in the after- 
part, eight hundred and thirty miles. The 
tanks were kept filled with water. The 
ends of the several coils were connected, 
and a constant system of signals kept up 
from the moment of starting, The whole 
weight of the tanks, with their load of 
cable and water, was upward of five thou- 
sand tons; and great care was used in 
shoring them up from beneath the main 
deck and down by a succession of power- 
ful supports to the keelson. Every part 
of the tanks themselves was braced with 
wrought-iron tie-rods to the sides of the 
ship. 

Our readers will remember that great 
difficulty was experienced in laying the 
former cable, owing to the imperfect ma- 
chinery employed in paying out. All dan- 
ger from this source has been avoided, in 
the present case, by improvements and 
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modifications of the old apparatus. Though 
stronger and much larger than the machine 
used on board the Agamemnon, on the 
former attempt, it is much lighter, being 
made of wrought-iron. It has six leading. 
wheels, round which the cable passes jp 
deep grooves, before reaching the great 
drum from which it runs off into the sea, 
Each groove in these six wheels is sur. 
mounted by what is termed a jockey-pul. 
ley—that is to say, a solid wheel, which 
keeps the rope down in the groove and 
prevents it overriding or getting out of 
place. The main drum is about seven 
feet diameter, and in paying out will have 
three coils of cable round it, with a guid. 
ing piece of wrought-iron pressing on them 
sideways to keep them completely toge- 
ther. As the friction on the guider js 
great and constant, a duplicate is provided 
in case of heating, which can be put in 
gear with the rest of the machinery with. 
out the slightest stoppage of any part. To 
guard the possibility of accident, a second 
drum is provided, which can be substi- 
tuted for the first with little delay. 
Each of these drums is fitted with a 
distinct set of very ingenious brakes, in- 
vented for the first expedition. The or- 
dinary force of these brakes maintains a 
sufficient check upon the drum to keep a 
strain of about thirty hundred weight upon 
the cable as it runs out ; but it constantly 
happens, especially in a rough sea, that a 
sudden rise of the ship’s stern gives the 
cable a strain that requires the instant re- 
moval of the brakes. This is regulated 
by means of a dynamometer placed in the 
cable between the paying-out machine and 
the drum from which it passes into the 
sea. This instrument is a heavy wheel 
resting on the cable, and secured in an 
upright frame which allows it to slide 
freely up and down. On this frame are 
marked the figures which show exactly the 
strain in pounds on the cable. Thus, when 
the strain is low, the cable slackens, and 
the dynamometer sinks low with it; when, 
on the contrary, the strain is great, the 
cable is drawn “taut,” and on it the dy 
namometer rises to its full height. When 
it sinks too low, the cable is generally 
running away too fast, and the brakes 
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have to be applied to check it; when, on 
the contrary, it rises rapidly, the tension 
is dangerous, and the brakes have to be 
almost opened to relieve it. Opposite the 
dynamometer is placed a tiller-wheel, and 
the man in charge of this never lets it go 
nor slackens in his attention for an in- 
stant, but watches the rise and fall of the 
dynamometer as a sailor at the wheel 
watches hiscompass. A single movement 
of this wheel to the right puts the brakes 
on, a turn to the left opens them. A good 
and experienced brakesman will generally 
contrive to avoid either extreme of a high 
or low strain, though there are few duties 
connected with the laying of submarine 
‘cables which are more anxious and more 
responsible while they last than those 
connected with the management of the 
brakes. 

' Should the Great Eastern be favored 
with calm weather during her voyage, 
there is no reason to doubt the successful 
laying of the cable; but in the event of 
a severe and protracted storm, the cable 
may have to be cut adrift and buoyed. 
For this purpose a wire rope of immense 
strength, five miles long, and having a dis- 
tinctive mark for every one hundred fath- 
oms, has been provided. If its services 
should be wanted, the cable would be made 
fast to one end, and so many fathoms meas- 
ured off as were required by the depth of 
water. To the other end of the rope an 
immense buoy would be attached, and the 
whole then cut adrift and left to itself till 
the return of better weather. In very 
deep water this would be but a forlorn 
hope. 

But, supposing the American end of the 
cable successfully landed, is the practical 
operation of the line a matter of certain- 
ty? Time alone can answer this question ; 
but there is every reason to believe that 
it will work successfully. The tests ap- 
plied show the cable to be as near perfec- 
tion as scientific skill could make it, and 
its conductivity is remarkable. It is esti- 
mated that, with the improved instru- 
ments to be used, messages can be trans- 
mitted from America to England at the 
rate of twelve words a minute, or more 
than double the number that could be 
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forced through the old cable. This rate 
would meet the ordinary necessities of 
commerce and news, even though a second 
cable should not be laid. 

The question of durability is one which 
excites much anxiety. Recent soundings 
have, indeed, allayed the apprehension 
that the cable might be broken in conse- 
quence of severe strain in passing over 
sudden and sharp declivities. It has been 
shown that along the route selected for 
the cable the depths vary from fifteen 
hundred to twenty-five hundred fathoms, 
and that the supposed dangerous dip, about 
a hundred miles west of the Irish coast, 
is in reality a gradual slope of nearly sixty 
miles, with an average incline of about 
one hundred and forty-five feet per mile. 
In no partis the bottom rocky; and with 
the exception of a few miles which are 
shingly, only ooze, mud, or sand is to be 
found. The only dangers to be appre- 
hended are corrosion and the attacks of 
marine animals. Against the former, the 
admirable system of covering with alter- 
nate layers of gutta-percha and wires 
coated with hemp and tar, is supposed to 
be an efficient protection as long as it re- 
mains uninjured ; and though a combina- 
tion of hemp-eating and gutta-percha-eat- 
ing animals at the bottom of the sea, might, 
in time, destroy the coating, and leave the 
wires exposed at a point where exposure 
would be fatal to the existence of the 
cable, yet the occurrence of this double 
danger may be justly regarded as an almost 
impossible event. Friction, which has in- 
jured many lines at the bottom of shallow 
seas, can only arise from fluctuating cur- 
rents, which probably do not exist in the 
depths of the Atlantic, or from the sway- 
ing of the cable over a sharp declivity. 
So long as the hempen covering lasts, rust 
is of course out of the question. It is, 
therefore, reasonable to expect that the 
cable, if laid without accident, will last a 
considerable length of time. 

What will be the special advantages of 
direct communication with Europe ? How 
will it affect the character of the political 
relations between the old and the new 
world? These are questions which can 
be better answered next year than now. 
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But there can be scarcely any doubt of 
the commercial benefits to be derived from 
the enterprise. A dispatch of twenty-five 
words can be sent from London to New- 
York, no interruption occurring, in about 
two hours and a half, at a proposed cost 
of about sixty cents a word to either ter- 
minus. The enormous advantages of such 
rapid communication will be readily ap- 
preciated by business men. The Com- 
pany proposed to begin their work under 
a renewed agreement with the British 
Government for a subsidy of one hundred 
thousand dollars a year, and, in addition, 
a guarantee of eight per cent on a capital 
of three million dollars. In return for 
this guarantee, which is to continue in 
force only while the line is in working or- 
der, the Company agree that the maxi- 
mum charge for messages shall not ex- 
ceed two shillings and sixpence per word. 
These moderate terms have been exchang- 
ed, we regret to see, for a tariff which is 
simply extortionate, and which, unless 
speedily reduced, will shut off all dis- 
patches except those relating to the most 
important state or commercial transac- 
tions. According to these rates, a mes- 
- sage of twenty words, including the ad- 
dress, date, and signature, to any part of 
Great Britain, will cost twenty pounds 
sterling, and one pound for each addi- 
tional word. The rates for other parts 
of Europe will be slightly in advance of 
these, Messages in cipher will be charged 
double price. 

The Company, no doubt from a sense 
of the unreasonableness of these charges, 
defend them on the ground that if they ad- 
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hered to their previously advertised rates, 
they would be overwhelmed with busi. 
ness. Their apprehension may have been 
just; but we question the wisdom of 
shuting out the great mass of the people 
from the benefits of the line, and throwing 
all the advantages of rapid communication 
into the hands of a select circle of reck- 
less and extravagant speculators. We 
are convinced, indeed, that the Company 
will be compelled to return to moderate 
charges, or submit to competition from 
other lines. 

We do not indulge the hope, which has 
been often expressed of late, that the suc. 
cess of this great undertaking will work 
any immediate change in our relations 
with Europe. But it will bring us nearer 
together. It will tend to make us’ better 
acquainted. It will tend to the destruc. 
tion of that baneful isolation which works 
mischief among nations as among men. 
Intercourse between nations tends to rub 
off unjust and ignorant prejudices, to cre- 
ate good feeling and mutual respect, and 
to the establishment of peaceful relations, 
And how rapid will be this intercourse! 
Thought will hardly reach London, or 
Paris, or St. Petersburgh in advance of 
the electric messenger. Europe will be 
nearer to New-York than Boston was a 
few years ago. Ruskin was right in say- 
ing that telegraphs made the world small- 
er; but he was wrong in urging this cir- 
cumstance as an argument against them, 
for the smaller they make the world, the 
nearer they bring the nations together in 
the bonds of peace and universal good- 
will. 
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THE SONG OF THE FREED WOMAN. 


Tax Lord hath bought us, O my people! 
With blood and not with gold; 

The Lord hath bought us, O my people ! 
We shall no more be sold. 

In the sight of all the nations 
We are owned of God this day ; 

He hath burst their bonds asunder, 
He hath cast their cords away. 





Aslave! A slave, and yet a favored child, 

I learned to love my father, ere I knew 

He owned me, as he owned his horse, his 
dog. 

Iloved you too, my people, ere I knew— 

When from the cane-brake or the cotton- 
field 

Iheard a cry of fainting or of pain 

Among you—what it was that stirred my 
heart 

To passionate pity, made me fly for help 

To him for you. I knew not ’twas his 
blood 

That, meeting the dark current of your 
own, 

Raged in my heart, when ‘neath the lifted 
lash 

I stood between you and the evil men. 

Oppression, by its need of evil means, 

Makes and drives on to madness. 


When I saw 
Your bondage in its bitterness, I thought, 
“Ye are too patient.” If a son was sold 
Who wrought beside you, fathers! in the 
field, 
Took of your toil and added to his own, 
Tasting of freedom in the added task 
Of slavery—for his loss ye would lament, 
And hold a wailing in your huts at night, 
Or in the day-time shed your fruitless tears 
Into the dust. You, mothers! when a child 
Was taken, trembled in your limbs with 
pain, 
But suffered dumbly and were driven away 
Like patient cattle parted from their young. 
Ye, men and women! lifted not your hands 
When they asunder smote whom God had 
joined. 
Then would a fire consume me, Now I 
know 


God gave you patience thus to wait for 
him, 
And this his great redemption. 


The Lord hath bought us, O my people! 
With blood and not with gold ; 

The Lord hath bought us, O my people! 
We shall no raore be sold. 

Let this be your day of wedding, 
Women howe’er long wives ; 

Ye take this day free husbands, 
Ye give this day free lives ! 





_ And still the fire 
Burned in me, stirred by rumors of the 
war. 
Listening, I heard my father and his friends 
Heap hated names on him who rose to rule 
Simply to serve his God, and as God willed 
His nation ; but who prayed that God might 
will 
To break all bonds. I listening, daily heard, 
With cheeks whose hot blood wavered like 
the war 
Of battles lost and won, and won and lost, 
By North and South. But silently I heard— 
The two life-currents meeting in my heart 
And striving choked me. 


Then there came a day 
(Your master and my father rode away 
To join the surging army of the South) 
In which I owned my people and my cause, 
And plead with him who owned me and my 
love. 
And lo! he spurned me—cursed me and 
my race, 
And muttered of his favors; and I rose 
And said : “ My father, I am yet a slave—” 


“ And shall be, while I live,” he said, and 


went. 


And never came again. He fought and 

fell 

In the long battle of the Wilderness, 

Where for ten days amid the wooded plain 

There raged a storm of mingled blood and 
fire. 

In the woods lay the wounded, and the 
woods 
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Refused to shelter, stretching boughs of 
flame 

Above them till the earth in ashes lay, 

Mourning her dead and desecrated Spring. 

I shared your lot, my people. Up for sale 

I stood, half-naked, in the market-place 

Before you—men and wives and little ones. 

Holding the long dark leashes of my hair, 

One offered me to whomsoe’er would buy. 

I covered then my face, but not for shame— 

God’s judgments burn up shame—and in 
that place : 

I called on him to hasten to our help: 

And no man bought us. 


The Lord had bought us, 0 my people! 
With blood and not with gold ; 

The Lord had bought us, O my people ! 
We shall no more be sold, 

Lift up the little children, 
Let this their birthday be ; 

They are yours, the little children, 
This day, for they are free. 


The end was near : 
The crowning victory, and the city’s fall, 
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And freedom—all the gifts of God in one— 

Life, love, free labor, and its happy fruits; 

Knowledge, and peace, and plenty, all jn 
one, 

All purchased with the awful price of 
blood— 

The blood of him who saved and set y 
free 

Flowing at last. He, like unto his Lord, 

And on the day on which his Lord was 
slain, 

Was found with peace and pardon on his 
lips: 

And him God crowned with death, and 
gave to wear 

The purple of his kings. 


From the gathering of our ransom 
Let us pray the sword may cease, 
And every debt be canceled 
In this year of our release, 

The Lord hath bought us, O my people! 
With blood, and not with gold; , 
The Lord hath owned us, O my people! 

We shall no more be sold, 


SOCIAL ASPECTS OF THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. 


[ArcusisHor Trencn, whose writings are 
so favorably known in this country, has re- 
cently delivered an interesting Lecture on 
“ Gustavus Adolphus,” and prepared another 
on “The Social Aspects of the Thirty Years’ 
War,” which, for one reason or another, was 
never delivered, From advance sheets just 
received by the Publishers of Hours at Home, 
we present the latter to our readers, believing 
that it will possess peculiar interest to them 
at the present time, and excite gratitude to 
God for cutting short the days of our national 
conflict, and ending the war before such hor- 
rors and sufferings as are here depicted had 
come upon us.—Ep, Hours at Howe. ] 


Tue Thirty Years’ War! How terri- 
ble a sound do these words, if we medi- 
tate upon them ever so little, carry with 
them! Suppose our Reform Bill had not 
been peaceably carried, and had issued in 
a civil war, which only two or three years 


back had found its termination, that would 
have been a thirty years’ war. Whats 
cup of pain was put to our lips in that 
late Russian War, which within two short 
years was brought. to a close! And yet 
how altogether should we fail to realize 
the facts of the case, if we supposed that 
by multiplying two into fifteen, and thus 
reaching thirty, we should at all repre- 
sent to ourselves the loss, the ruin, the 
anguish of the War I speak of. It is 
quite another arithmetic which would en- 
able us to realize these. Instead of 8 
war at a distance of nearly two thousand 
miles, as was ours in the Crimea, imagine 
one which had raged among our own 
hearths and homes. Instead of a wat 
with a foreign nation, suppose it had 
been one in which the children of out 
own soil, knit together by a thousand ties 
of blood and of language, had been ranged 
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jn fratricidal strife against each other. 
Suppose again, that as the strength of the 
Jand ebbed and decayed, foreign armies, 
under one plea or another, some as friends 
and allies, and some as foes, had stepped 
in, French, and Russian, and American, 
taking part on one side or the other, or 
rather seeking to make their gain out of 
our weakness and divisions, spoiling alike 
and with an entire impartiality those 
whom they professed to help and those 
whom they undertook to assail. Sup- 
pose that over and above the political 
motives which have been at the bottom 
of the great wars of the last two centu- 
ries, there had been superadded all the 
fierce hatreds which a religious war too 
surely engenders. Imagine all this to 
have gone on for thirty years—for the 
entire lifetime, that is, of one generation 
—the flames of war dying down in one 
part of the land, but only because they 
had exhausted all on which they could 
feed, and anon blazing up in another— 
swaying hither and thither, backward 
and forward, scorching, blackening, con- 
suming, leaving nothing but dead ashes 
behind them. Suppose, I say, all this 
had gone on, until by war, and its two at- 
tendant plagues, famine and pestilence, 
three fourths of the population of Eng- 
land had perished, its twenty millions 
had been reduced to five millions, and of 
all other elements of wealth, power, and 
civilization a far larger proportion, vil- 
lages innumerable to have forever disap- 
peared from the map, the very traditions 
of civilized life in some parts of the land 
to have wholly died out—suppose all 
this, and you may just imagine a war 
which would endure in horror to be 
faintly compared with that which deso- 
lated Germany from 1618 to 1648. 

At the time when the troubles which 
were gradually to take consistence and 
deepen into this frightful War commenc- 
ed, Germany was rich and prosperous— 
probably richer and more prosperous in 
many districts than she ever since has 
been. The wars consequent on the Re- 
formation, which had so wasted France 
and the Low Countries, had in the main 
spared her. She had only known the 
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brief struggle of the Protestant Electors 
with Charles the Fifth, and the insurrec- 
tion of the peasants, both nearly a cen- 
tury old. She was now enjoying the 
rich accumulations of considerably more 
than half a century of almost uninter- 
rupted peace. It is true that the glory 
of the Hanse towns was not what it once 
had been, and the wealth of India and 
the East no longer found its way by the 
Danube into Western Europe. But Ger- 
many was busy, industrious, opulent ; if 
not very refined, yet full of solid well- 
being; with a vigorous municipal self- 
government, having retained in dress, in 
feasts, in amusements, in city shows, in 
amicable contests of the cross-bow and 
the arquebuss, much of the picturesque 
life of the middle ages. How all this 
wealth and prosperity, and much which 
was more precious than these, was not 
merely checked and diminished, but in 
great part to perish from the very roots, 
so to perish that much of it never again 
revived ; this is the mournful yet not 
wholly unprofitable tale which is now to 
tell. 

One may imagine the real though some- 
what languid interest with which rumors 
of disturbances in the outlying kingdom 
of Bohemia were listened to in the years 
1619 and 1620 by the rural population 
of Central and Northern Germany—this 
interest growing somewhat livelier, as it 
became plain that what was there at 
stake was not merely a dynastic ques- 
tion, the right of succession to the Bohe- 
mian throne, but whether those of the 
Reformed Confession should retain the 
liberty of a free exercise of their faith ; 
and then deepening into an earnest sym- 
pathy, as bands of fugitives, who had 
saved nothing but their lives, filled West- 
ern Germany with the woeful tale of their 
own sufferings, and the worse sufferings 
of many whom they had left behind. 
And yet how little they, as they listened 
with mingled alarm and indignation, or 
even those with far wider outlook than 
theirs, could have guessed that a volcano 
had opened there, whose crater should go 
on enlarging ever, westward to the Rhine 
and beyond it, northward to Holstein and 
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Jutland, southward to the Tyrol—wide 
as the whole fatherland, every region of 
which, this a little sooner, that a little 
later, should be scorched and devastated 
by it; that the child in the cradle should 
be a man of middle age before the War 
which was now beginning had ceased ; 
that few among those of middle age 
should live to behold its close ; and that 
they who did should be as the forlorn 
survivors of a catastrophe which had in- 
volved well-nigh every thing which they 
held most dear in its ruin. Not, how- 
ever, the War, with the steps by which it 
advanced from a local disturbance to a 
universal confusion, but the reaction of 
the war on the people, it is this of which 
I would speak to you a little. 

Here, as elsewhere, the worst did not 
arrive at once. Fora while some show 
and shadow of order was maintained 
amid all the disorder, license, and law- 
lessness which war can never be without. 
Huge contributions were levied on vil- 
lages and open towns; often levied again 
and again, till they were reduced from 
plenty to poverty. Innumerable excesses 
were committed by a ruffian soldiery. 
Still it was not yet avouched and recog- 
nized that every thing was permitted to 
them. The deadly hatred between the 
peasantry and the soldiers, which was af- 
terward such a direful source of wrongs 
and outrages innumerable, had not yet 
grown up, or had not yet reached that 
intensity which afterward it attained. 
The attempt would be sometimes made 
to buy off the presence of troops by enor- 
mous gifts to their captains and com- 
manders, to obtain what was called a 
salva guardia or safeguard from them ; 
and so long as the inhabitants possessed 
any thing to offer, these attempts would 
be partially successful; though, as the 
troops must live somewhere, the evil was 
in this way only shifted and not removed. 

But after a little while, whatever lim- 
itations of worst evil had for a while ex- 
isted, disappeared ; the feeble barriers 
which would have arrested it were thrown 
down. As the impoverishment of the 
land increased, harsher measures became 
necessary to extort from the population, 
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now grown at once poorer and more deg. 
perate, the little which they still strove 


.to retain for themselves. And then, too, 


in the very nature of things, and “by 
custom of fell deeds,” men, as war goes 
on, become worse and worse, more law. 
less, fiercer, crueler. Thus the strict dis. 
cipline, resting upon the fear of God, 
which Gustavus brought with him from 
Sweden, and which he was so in earnest 
to maintain, did not endure above a 
year; already before his death it had 
sensibly deteriorated ; and long before 
the end had come, I should imagine that 
there was little, if any thing, to choose 
between the visitation of a Swedish army 
and an Imperialist. Indeed, one of the 
worst tortures devised at this time for 
wringing a confession of any thing which 
they had concealed from the miserable 
people, went by the name of ‘ The Swed- 
ish Drink ;” implying, whether justly or 
not I know not, that it was of their in- 
vention. 

Then, too, the composition of the ar. 
mies was inevitably from bad to worse. 
This, which had been a civil war at the 
first, did not continue such for long; or 
rather it united presently all the dread- 
fulness of a civil war and a foreign. It 
was not long before the hosts which 
trampled the German soil had in great 
part ceased to be German; every region 
of Europe sending of its children, and, 
as it would seem, of those whom it must 
have been gladdest to be rid of, to swell 
the ranks of the destroyers. Germany 
was the carcass, and they were the vul- 
tures—for “eagles” they ld no right to 
be called—which were gathered round 
her for their prey. From all quarters 
they came trooping, not singly, but in 
whole battalions—on the Protestant side 
Swedes and Finns, Hollanders and French- 
men, Englishmen and Scotchmen; on the 
Roman Catholic and Imperial side were 
ranged Spaniards and Italians and Wal- 
loons, adventurers from Ireland, repre 
sentatives of nearly all the Slavonic tribes, 
Poles and Cossacks ; and, most detested 
of all for their license and their savagery, 
the Groats, or Crabats, as they were usu- 
ally called, whose name, by the way, you 
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would hardly expect to meet in the cra- 
yat which we wear round the neck, ori- 
ginally a fashion of theirs, and from them 
named. All these came trooping in mul- 
titades to the fields of war—it may be 
one here or one there eager to contend for 
the truth, or for what he esteemed to be 
the truth ; though perhaps only the fiercer 
and the crueler for this; but the most, 
by the readiness with which they changed 
sides, took service under one banner or 
the other, as this or that seemed to prom- 
jse more of plunder or pay, declaring 
plainly that all which had attracted them 
was the liberty and license of war. 

All armies draw after them a train of 
camp-followers. - They are a plague which 
in the very nature of things is inevitable. 
But never perhaps did this evil rise to so 
enormous a height as now. Toward the 
cose of this War, an Imperial army of 
forty thousand men was found to be at- 
tended by the ugly accompaniment of a 
hundred and forty thousand of these. 
The conflict had in fact by this time last- 
ed so long that the soldiery had become 
asa distinct nation, camping in the midst 
of another; and the march of an army 
like that of some wild nomad horde, 
moving with wives and children through 
the land. And not with these only. 
There were others too in its train, as 
may easily be supposed: troops of un- 
chaste women—readers of Walter Scott 
will remember Dugald Dalgetty’s inop- 
portune attempt to explain to the Lady 
of Ardenvohr the arrangements for pre- 
serving some sort of order among these— 
gangs of gipsies, hordes of Jewish sut- 
lers, watching to make their gain by pur- 
chasing his booty from the soldier, with 
all of wickedest and worst which the 
War had bred, or drawn by a too sure 
attraction to itself. Marauders too there 
were, “soldiers of Count Merode,” or 
“Merode’s brothers,” as the plundering 
skulkers from the ranks were now called. 
The foot-soldier who had thrown away 
his musket, the cavalry-soldier who had 
sold or lost his horse, with many more 
who loved the license but shrank from 
the toil and danger of war—these, not so 
much seeking to gather up what the ar- 
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mies had left, for that would have been 
little, but to be the first where spoil was 
to be gotten or havoc made, were the 
evil harbingers of a worse evil behind. 
It is a thought to make one shudder, the 
passage of one of these armies with its 
foul retinue through some fair and smil- 
ing and well-ordered region— what it 
found and what it must have left it, and 
what its doings there had been. Bear in 
mind that there was seldom in these ar- 
mies any attempt whatever at a regular 
commissariat ; rations were never issued 
except to the actual soldiers, and most 
irregularly to them; and then it will be 
possible remotely to conceive what a 
weltering mass of misery endured and 
misery inflicted must have ever floated 
round such a camp as it moved. 

And yet perhaps it was not the larger 
armies sweeping through the land which 
wrought the worst woe. Bad enough, 
they were yet but a passing plague ; it 
was rather the network of armed posts, 
of the smaller garrisons established in 
the country towns, in fortified villages, in 
churches, which, covering all the land, 
brought the miseries of war almost with- 
out intermission home to all. The his- 
torian of Lord Arundel’s Embassy to Vi- 
enna with proposals of peace,* describes 
the whole country through which they 
moved as alive with Croats, by which 
name probably any plundering bands 
would have come soon to be called. 

No wonder that in many a village or 
unwalled town, on the church-tower or 
on some other spot commanding a wide 
view of the country round, a watch would 
be kept night and day, ready to give ear- 
liest notice of the appearance of any hos- 
tile bands; and when I say hostile bands, 
you must remember that for the most 
part all bands were hostile, the soldiery 
recognizing no distinction ‘between friend 


_—————— 


* Earl of Arundel: Travels as Ambassador 
Extraordinary to the Emperor Ferdinando the 
Second in 1636. London: 1687. A most 
curious’ little volume by one of his suite, in 
which the strangest horrors, of which they 
were the eye-witnesses, are told in the quiet- 
est and most passionless way. 
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or foe, but with impartial cruelty robbing 
and torturing all alike, without any ac- 
count taken of the Confession to which 
they belonged. The signal of their ap- 
proach given, the entire population would 
take flight; whatever they could carry 
away, carrying this with them ; and then 
in the depth of the forests, in inaccessible 
morasses, in deserted, quarries, in any 
‘spot where they could hope for a refuge 
and concealment, would wait, often for 
weeks, or even for months together, till 
the tyranny was overpast. We may 
faintly picture to ourselves all which un- 
der these conditions must have been suf- 
fered, from the inclemency of a German 
winter, from the want of all things; the 
old men, the delicate women, the tender 
babes who must have perished in these 
wild hiding-places, the memory of which 
is still traditionally handed down, and 
some of them in various parts of Ger- 
many shown even to the present day. 
When the danger was for the moment 
over, and they ventured to return, it 
would be oftenest to black and smoking 
ruins ; always to houses stripped of every 
thing which could be carried away ; and 
what could not be carried away trodden 
under foot and so far as possible de- 
stroyed ; for it was a rule to leave noth- 
ing to an after-comer, who’ might be an 
enemy. In vain had the most artful 
places of concealment been devised for 
the hiding of some precious objects, if 
any such still remained to hide; though 
when we read, as in Lord Arundel’s 
Travels, of villages which had been plun- 
dered eight-and-twenty times, and some 
twice in one day, there must soon have 
been very little to conceal. The skill of 
the finders was more than a match for 
that of the hiders. Water was poured 
everywhere on the ground; wherever it 
sunk rapidly into the earth, there some- 
thing had recently been buried. Every 
wall was tapped with the butt-end of the 
musket, that any hollow sound might be- 
tray the cunningly contrived recess, with 
the little hoard which had there been 
lodged. The church-vaults had been 
burst open, the coffins broken in pieces, 
for in such loathsome receptacles, among 
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the very bones of the dead, it was some. 
times sought to conceal a little remnant 
of food. All had been discovered, ang 
all swept away. 

This War has left a very characteristic 
deposit in our language in the word “plun. 
der,” which first appeared in English about 
the year 1642-8, having been brought 
hither from Germany by some of the 
many Scotch and English, who had served 
therein ; for so Fuller assures us.* “(o. 
temporary,” he says, “with malignant 
was the word plunder, which some make 
of Latin original, from planum dare, to 
level, plane all to nothing. Others make 
it of Dutch (that is, of German) extrac. 
tion, as if it were to plume or pluck the 
feathers of a bird to the bare skin. Sure 
I am we first heard thereof in the Swed. 
ish wars, and if the name and thing be 
sent back from whence it came, few Eng. 
lish eyes would weep thereat.” Take, 
let me say by the way, Fuller’s informa. 
tion, but leave his etymology. Heylin 
confirms this account, giving the word 
exactly the same date, though without 
tracing it to Germany. “Plunder,” he 
writes, “both name and thing, was un- 
known in England till the beginning of 
the war.” Whether the thing had been 
so unknown in other previous wars which 
in “ our rough island story” are recorded, 
I should take leave very much to doubt; 
but doubtless the name was new. 

When these things were being done, 
you may easily imagine the savage class 
hatred which ere long grew up between 
the soldiers and the boors. It was one 
of the most dreadful features of the war, 
and added unspeakably to its horrors. 
For the boor the soldier was a natural 
enemy, and for the soldier the boor. It 
needed but a few mutual provocations for 
each to seek to inflict upon the other the 
deadliest injuries in his power. And 
though in this rivalry of hate it would 
inevitably happen that the peasantry suf- 
fered far the most, yet not’so but that 
they sometimes tasted the sweetness of 
revenge. Lurking in the woods, they 
hung on the skirts of armies, above all of 


* Church History, 1643. 
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armies defeated and’ retreating, watching 
for stragglers, for marauders, for sick and 
wounded who dropped behind, putting 
such as fell into their hands to death 
with every device of cruelty and insult 
which rude men, maddened by wrong, 
could imagine; again drawing on them- 
selves or on others of their own class re- 
taliations of cruelty which sought to 
transcend theirs. An English officer who 
fought at Liitzen no doubt exaggerates, 
when he states that twice as many of 
Wallenstein’s army perished in the re- 
treat to Bohemia by the hands of the 
boors as in the battle itself;* but that 
such a report could be current attests 
how active their enmity was, and how 
deadly, when opportunity arrived, it might 
prove. What manner of retort the sol- 
diers of Wallenstein made upon this oc- 
casion on the boors may be read in the 
Swedish Intelligencer. A wonderful ac- 
count of one of these hideous circles of 
outrage and wrong (it would not bear to 
be quoted) may be found in Simplicissi- 
mus, the German Gil Blas, a book which 
yields a picture of the strange, wild, ut- 
terly dislocated and demoralized life of 
the time, such as a hundred volumes of 
history would fail to afford. 

I shall not harrow your feelings with 
any details of the cruelties which were 
wrought, oftenest by the soldiers, on the 
suffering population ; sometimes in mere 
wantonness, sometimes by way of retali- 
ation, most frequently as a means of 
extorting hid treasures, which, if they 
had ever existed, most probably had 
vanished long ago. There is very much 
which I could not report, and much 
which, though not absolutely untellable, 
had yet better remain untold. One thing 
I will venture to relate, fearfully illustra- 
tive as it is of that development of the 
purely devilish, which ever goes hand in 
hand with the development of the bestial 
in man. <A time arrived, when to kill 
men’s bodies seemed too little, unless 
their souls could be killed as well; and 
thus it was a not unusual pastime to prom- 


* Letter from George Fleetwood, published 
by the Camden Society, vol. i. 
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ise life to some unhappy victim, on: the 
condition that he would deny his faith, or 
blaspheme God. This wrung, as it would 
too often be, from the terror-stricken 
wretch, then, profiting by a wicked quib- 
ble which lay in the form of the promise, 
to kill him in his sin—that is, to kill, as 
it was hoped, and with the same stroke, 
body and soul together. 

How often, in reading the records of 
that time, one is reminded of that char- 
acteristic of men who have reached the 
extremity of wickedness, which St. Paul 
gives, “inventors of evil things ;” how often 
too of that mysterious and most fearful 
alliance between cruelty and impurity, 
“lust hard by hate,” which is one of the 
darkest, and at the same time most con- 
stantly recurring, phenomena of our fall- 
en nature. But enough concerning these 
horrors, which were yet so marked a fea- 
ture of the time that all reference to them 
could not have been omitted. 

It is not merely the ill actually endured, 
but the ill impending, the sense of utter 
insecurity which, at times like those, 
takes all joy out of the lives of men. 
Soon it became evident that there was no 
safety in almost any remoteness from 
that which might be the scene of warfare 
at the actual moment. -When all- within 
their immediate neighborhood was wasted, 
armed bands in various disguises, as mer- 
chants, as gipsies, as travelers, or some- 
times as women, would penetrate far into 
the land; by aid of treacherous intelli- 
gence which they had before obtained, 
and which there were always those ready: 
to give, would surprise and carry off the 
richer inhabitants of the small towns and 
villages, compel them to ransom them- 
selves, torturing, oftentimes to death, 
those who refused or who were unable to 
produce the sums demanded of them. 
You may perhaps remember, or, if you 
do not remember, you will thank me for 
bringing to your knowledge, some lines 
in Henry Taylor’s Philip Van Artevelde, 
which very grandly describe a condition 
of things such as lately existed in many 
a border district of Missouri and Ten- 
nessee, such as must have then existed 
over large regions of Germany : 
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“Make fast the doors; heap wood upon the 
fire ; 
Draw in your stools, and pass the goblet 
round ; 
And be the prattling voice of children 
heard ; 
Now let us make good cheer—but what is 
. this? 
Do I not see, or do I dream I see, 
A form, which midmost in the circle sits, 
Half visible, his face deformed with scars 
And foul with blood—Oh ! yes, I know it: 
there r 
Sits Danger with his feet upon the hearth.” 


Nor was the condition of the larger 
towns much better. It is true that the 
disorganization of society can not have 
been so complete in them as in the coun- 
try parts; yet their state also was miser- 
able in the extreme. It did not need 
actual siege or capture to make them ac- 
quainted with some of the miseries of the 
time. Cut off by the near approach of 
hostile armies from the neighboring coun- 
try, their industry interrupted, all their 
sources of wealth dried up, oftentimes 
crowded with multitudes driven from 
their homes and possessions, camping in 
the streets or open places, and bringing 
with them want and disease, they had a 
foretaste in these of worse sufferings be- 
hind; were singed and scorched by the 
flames of war even when not consumed 
by them. Thus in 1687, after the taking 
of Torgau, twelve thousand wagons fill- 
ed with fugitives arrived in the space of 
three days at Dresden. A _ pestilence 
which the fugitives brought with them, 
or which was engendered by their crowd- 
ed miserable condition, swept away half 
the inhabitants of the Saxon capital. 

But the cities did not long escape a 
nearer familiarity with the havoc and 
scourge of war. They were besieged, 
some, as Leipsic, five times, or as Magde- 
burg, six. The varying fortunes of the 
struggle caused them to be taken and re- 
taken many times over, and generally, as 
almost all towns were then fortified, after a 
siege of longer or shorter duration. Not 
many, it is true, having been taken by as- 
sault, endured such horrors as this was 
considered to justify ; horrors such as have 
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made the sack of Magdeburg a by-word 
for all the worst which could be endured 
or inflicted under such conditions, Yet 
besides this, which has become a cry to 
heaven for ever, other cities, Frankfort 
on the Oder, for example, could have told 
terrible stories of a similar kind, But 
even in the city rendered by compact, 
and not taken by storm, every thing 
needed to be redeemed, which the citi. 
zens would not see carried away or de. 
stroyed. Brandschatz, as it was called, 
must be paid, ransom, that is, for the 
city itself, if the conquerors refrained 
from reducing it to ashes. Letters re. 
quiring this are still in existence, scorch- 
ed at the four corners, as a sort of men- 
ace and prophecy of the doom awaiting 
the receiver who did not comply with 
their demands. The church bells were 
the perquisite of the artillery. The or. 
gan, the city library, every object to 
which any value could be attached, the 
trees which adorned the city walks, if 
they were not to be cut down and sold 
for firewood, must each and all be sever- 
ally redeemed ; and many times over, it 
might be, during the progress of the long 
War. Where the ransom was larger 
than could all be raised at once, and the 
army was on the move, the chief citizens 
would be carried away as hostages till the 
stipulated sum had been paid. 

Under conditions like these, it is not 
wonderful that the fields were left nearly 
or altogether untilled—for who would 
sow what he could never hope to reap ?— 
or that famine, thus invited, should be- 
fore long have arrived. In 1636-1637, 
the dearth in many districts was so ex- 
treme, that not merely things coarse and 
unfit for human food, having little or no 
nourishment, as bread made of acorns, 
were eagerly devoured ; but persons were 
found dead in the fields with grass in 
their mouths; that the tanners’ yards 
were beset for the putrid carcasses of 
beasts: but all those stories which we 
read with a half-incredulous shudder, 
the crowning horrors of Numantia and 
Jerusalem, fouhd their parallels, and 
worse than their parallels, in Christian 
Germany only two centuries ago. Men 
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dimbed up the gibbets, and tore down 
the bodies which were suspended there, 
and devoured them. This, indeed, was a 
supply which was not likely to fail. At 
Bruck, a. once prosperous town in Mo- 
ravia, where Lord Arundel found only 
four households of the living remaining, 
he found also “a gallows and scaffold by 
the way, whereon the burghers of the 
town suffered, and many hanging still, 
who were Lutherans.” Elsewhere, as at 
Mentz, he had seen divers poor persons 
“lying on dunghills, almost starved, be- 
ing scarcely able to receive his Excel- 
lency’s alms.” 

It became necessary in some parts to 
set watches in the churchyards, lest the 
newly-buried corpses should in like man- 
ner be dug up again for food. The sex- 
tons were approached with miserable 
bribes that they would permit this. 
This also, namely, a dead body scraped 
out of the grave, one can scarcely sup- 
pose with any other intention, Lord 
Arundel saw, though the account is not 
very clear. Children were enticed away, 
wayfaring men hunted down in the fields 
and slain that they might be eaten. 
Near Worms, in 1637, a company of beg- 
gars were surprised making their can- 
nibal repast round a huge fire in the open 
country ; in the caldron where their food 
was preparing, were found the arms and 
thighs of a man.* And the War was to 
last eleven years more ! 

Districts which had for centuries been 
in the occupation of civilized men were 
repossessed by forests, and these so vast, 
that while before: this time fears were 
continually expressed lest the forests of 
Germany should be utterly exhausted, 
from this date forward these apprehen- 
sions cease altogether. And wild beasts, 
wolves above all, multiplied in these, or, 
bolder yet, housed in the villages, which 
had been wholly abandoned by their in- 
habitants. The cotemporary records tell 
a strange and hideous story of a peasant 
venturing to return to his abandoned 
house, hoping to recover from his cellar a 


* Theatrum Europeum, 1687, p. 778. 
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few pieces of money which he had buried 
in it, and finding the entrance disputed 
by a she-wolf, which with her brood had 
harbored there, and had already dragged 
into her den the carcass of more than one 
wayfarer. Or sometimes there would lurk 
in these now desolate places worse than 
wild beasts, murderers or murderesses. 
Two of these last we are told of, who 
haunted the ruins of a village, lying in 
wait there for the lives of any who might 
return to gather up some fragment of 
what once was theirs. 

Where there is famine, it will not be 
long before pestilence follows in its track. 
And here too it came to pass that where 
battle slew its tens, and famine its hun- 
dreds, pestilence slew its thousands. The 
waste of the population, and the rapidity 
of the waste—many causes no doubt con- 
tributing, but this the chiefest—is some- 
thing so frightful as to be scarcely credi- 
ble. When Lord Arundel passed Wesel 
on the Rhine, they were dying there of 
the plague at the rate of more than thirty 
a day. The population of Wirtemberg 
sunk from nearly half a million to less 
than fifty thousand, and this was the work 
of only a few years, for the war was far 
advanced before this region was touched 
by it. And by that just backstroke of 
vengeance which we so often trace in the 
moral history of the world, those who in- 
flicted the woe were not seldom brought to 
taste also themselves in turn the woe which 
they inflicted ; the cup of pain which they 
had presented to the lips of others being in 
turn presented to their own, Entire ar- 
mies, which had never seen a foe, melted 
away and disappeared from the earth be- 
fore the wasting pestilence. It would be 
hard to imagine a more significant con- 
trast than that which existed between the 
wild and riotous wassail of the soldiery 
during the earlier years of the contest, 
while as yet they were prodigally using 
up the hoarded wealth of the land, accu- 
mulated through long years of peace and 
prosperity, and the dreadful silence which 
in the later periods of the conflict reign- 
ed among the spectre-like and famishing 
hordes, camping in their pestilence-stricken 
huts on the untilled desolate wastes, or 
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among the blackened ruins of villages 
long ago forsaken by their inhabitants. 
This war, as it was fruitful in all other 
miseries, so it did not want those which 
an enormous tampering with the currency 
inevitably draws in its train. All the 
princes of Germany, beginning in a state 
of insolvency, that pastime which the Greek 
proverb declares to be sweet only to those 
who have never tried it, quickly found 
themselves at their wits’ end to meet the 
huge outlays which it required. Incon- 
vertible paper money, Pitt’s one-pound 
note, Lincoln’s greenback, had not yet 
been invented. Something, however, 
might still be done. The silver dollar 
could be alloyed with copper, and still 
with more copper — might at length be 
nothing else but copper with a slight sil- 
ver wash; and this meaner metal, still 
bearing the same name, might continue, 
for so it was fondly hoped, to do all the 
work of the nobler which it had super- 
seded. The experiment was tried, and 
at first appeared eminently successful ; 
although, mysteriously enough, the old 
silver dollars, as though unable to endure 
the meaner companionship into which 
they were thus brought, at once, and as 
if by magic, wholly vanished out of sight. 
It was curious, but for a while excited 
little uneasiness, for indeed every body 
seemed growing richer by this incident of 
the war. Where before there was one 
dollar stirring, now there were five or 
ten. And what came easily went easily ; 
there was no difficulty in borrowing mo- 
ney ; nobody haggled at the price which 
he was called on to pay for any thing. 
Presently, however, the gain was not 
found to be so unmingled. A day of dis- 
enchantment was not long in arriving. 
All commodities rose rapidly in price, un- 
til ten dollars would not purchase what 
one dollar had purchased two years be- 
fore. It was in vain that the cities es- 
tablished, as in the French Revolution, a 
maximum or fixed price for commodities, 
more than which it was not lawful to de- 
mand. This measure did not mend mat- 
ters, but rather made them worse; its 
only consequence being, that the bakers 
would not bake bread, the butchers would 
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not kill meat, the farmers would not bring 
corn to the market. And presently loud 
cries were heard from those who had fixed 
incomes, many of them among the most 
useful persons in the land ; from the Village 
pastor, from the country schoolmaster, no 
longer able to exist on their modest sti- 
pends; from the poor students at the 
universities, a very numerous class, whose 
exhibitions were now wholly inadequate 
to keep body and soul together ; from all 
who, living on the interest of money, saw 
beggary instead, it might be, of opulence 
their portion ; from creditors whose debt- 
ors repaid them sums nominally the same 
as they had borrowed, but in reality less 
by four fifths or nine tenths. 

Amid the ruin and wide waste of war, 
all this may seem but a slight calamity, 
and hardly worthy of commemoration. 
But indeed financial catastrophes like 
these are among the worst mischiefs of 
such evil times, breaking down the moral 
sense of a people, giving a kind of legal 
sanction to acts felt to be dishonest, turn- 
ing honorable citizens into gamblers. Add 
to all this the ignoble passions which they 
arouse, the discord they introduce into 
the heart of families, the fierce antagon- 
ism which they put between one class and 
another, and you will not wonder that 
after the crash had arrived, and the burst- 
ing of the inflated bubble of a deceitful 
prosperity, (this took place early, about the 
year 1628) the Kippers and Wippers* 
(for by these new names the speculators in 
this debased money, who had contrived to 
make their fortune out of the ruin of almost 
every body else, were called) —that these, 
I say, were held in an abhorrence almost 
equal to the Pandour and the Croat; so 
that long after the war had ended, there 
was no worse blot on any man’s reputa- 
tion than to be supposed to have made 


* From two provincial words, kippen, to 
clip, and wippen, to fling—that is, the heavy 
money from the scales. There is a very ex 
cellent ballad, Kipp- Wipp- und Miinzer Lied, 
of date 1632, in which their luxury and inso- 
lence is taxed, and their approaching ruin an- 
nounced, in Opel and Cohn’s Dreissigjihrige 
Krieg, p. 423. 
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his wealth in the shameful speculations 
of that time. 

The intolerable sufferings, some of 
which I have endeavored thus faintly to 
portray to you, drew after them mischiefs 
which were worse even than the suffer- 
ings themselves, a demoralization which 
extended to every class of society ; for, 
indeed, they are only a few who can en- 
dure, without being made worse by it, 
the last extremity of ill, above all when 
that ill must be borne not for an instant, 
but for years. A few elect souls are ex- 
alted, purified, made white in this seven 
times heated furnace of trial; but very 
many, whom afflictions in measure would 
have profited, break down under the stress 
ofa temptation too mighty for their weak 
strength and weak faith to endure. So it 
has been ever found; so it proved here. 

The village population, plundered them- 
selves, turned plunderers in their turn, 
formed themselves into bands, and inflict- 
ed on other districts the injuries which 
they had endured themselves — the first 
foundations being probably here laid of 
those robber bands which plagued Ger- 
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many for a century after the termination 
of the war. Men suffered so much them- 
selves that they became wholly indifferent 
to the sufferings of others, better pleased 
to enhance than to alleviate these. Those 
who anywhere possessed any thing, sought 
at once to enjoy it; for why reserve it, 
not for themselves but for the spoiler? 
There grew up a fierce lust after immedi- 
ate gratification ; for what moment but 
the immediate present could any one 
count for his own ? and strange untimely 
revelries were not wanting, counterparts 
of those dances of death which make hid- 
eous the story of Athens, of Florence, of 
Marseilles, and of other cities stricken 
with the plague. Some laid violent hands 
on themselves, or on others the dearest to 
them, as counting that any world must 
be more tolerable than this, any hereafter 
than this present. Others openly turned 
atheists, refusing to believe, if indeed there 
were a God in heaven, that he would keep 
silence while such horrors were being en- 
acted upon earth. 


[CONCLUDED IN THE NEXT NUMBER. ] 


NAPOLEON A MYTH. 


Arcupishop Waarety turned into ridi- 
cule the negative criticism of infidelity by 
his “historical doubts” concerning Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, showing that the exist- 
ence of the French Emperor could be 
thrown into uncertainty by the same rea- 
soning that infidels applied to the life of 
Christ. The later phase of infidelity which 
resolves the gospel narrative into a myth, 
ismet with equal success by an ingenious 
brochure, under the name of J. B. Péres, 
published at Paris in 1861, by the late 
Frederic Monod. It does not appear that 
the author of this pamphlet had seen 
Whately’s, and his mode of conception is 
entirely distinct from that of the arch- 
bishop. As a satire upon Strauss and his 
school of criticism, it is so clever and ef- 


fective, that we give the substance of it 
in a free translation. The pamphlet is - 
entitled Comme-Quoi Napoléon n'a ja- 
mais existe. 

Napoleon Bonaparte, of whom so many 
things have been said and written, never 
even existed. He is nothing but an alle- 
gorical personage. He is the sun person- 
ified, and our assertion will be made good 
if we make it appear that every thing that 
has been published about Napoleon Bona- 
parte is borrowed from the great lumi- 
nary. Here is summarily what is assert- 
ed concerning this marvelous man. They 
tell us 

That he is named Napoleon Bonaparte ; 

That he was born on an island in the 
Mediterranean ; 
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That his mother was named Letitia ; 

That he had three sisters and four bro- 
thers, of whom three were kings ; 

That he had two wives, one of whom 
bore him a son ; 

That he put an end to a great revolu- 
tion ; 

That he had sixteen marshals of his 
empire, of whom twelve were actively in 
service ; 

That he triumphed in the South, and 
succumbed in the North ; 

And, finally, after a reign of twelve 
years, he who began by coming from the 
East disappeared in the Western ocean. 

It only remains to ascertain if these dif- 
ferent particulars are borrowed from the 
sun, of which we hope whoever reads this 
tract will be convinced. 

And first, every body knows that the 
sun is called Apollon by the poets. But 
the difference between Apollon and Napo- 
leon is not much, and it will appear still 
less, if we go back to the signification of 
these names, or to their origin. 

It is established that the word Apollon 
signifies exterminator, and it appears that 
this name was given to the sun by the 
Greeks because of the mischief which he 
did to them before Troy, where a part of 
their army perished by excessive heat, 
and by the contagion that resulted from 
it at the time of the outrage committed 
by Agamemnon upon Chryses, priest of 
the sun, (as may be seen at the beginning 
of the Iliad of Homer) and the brilliant 
imagination of the Greek poets transform- 
ed the rays of the sun into fiery bolts 
which the angry god hurled upon all 
sides, and which would utterly have ex- 
terminated them, had they not, to appease 
his wrath, restored to liberty Chryseis, 
daughter of the priest Chryses. It is very 
likely then that, for this reason, the sun 
was called Apollon ; but whatever the cir- 
cumstance or cause which gave to that 
luminary such a name, it is certain that 
he is called tite exterminator. But Apollon 
is the same word as Apoléon. They are 
derived from Apollyé, (AroAAvw) or Apo- 
led, (AwoAew) two Greek words which are 
but one, and which signify to destroy, to 
kill, to exterminate. Hence if the pre- 
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tended hero of our age were called Apo. 
leon, he would have the same name with 
the sun, and, moreover, he would fill out 
all the meaning of that name, for they pic. 


‘ture him to us as the greatest extermina. 


tor of men who has ever existed. But this 
personage is named Napoleon, and conse. 
quently there is in his name an initial let. 
ter which is not in the name of the sun, 
Yes, and not only a letter, but even a syl. 
lable more ; for, according to the inscrip. 
tions which are engraved in all parts of 
the capital, the true name of this pretend. 
ed hero was Néapoléon, or Néapolion, 
This may be seen especially on the col. 
umn of the Place Vendéme. 

But this additional syllable makes no 
difference ; this syllable, like the rest of 
the name, is doubtless Greek, and, in 
Greek, né (vn) or nai (vac) is one of the 
strongest affirmatives which we would 
render by the word indeed. Hence it fol- 
lows that Napoleon signifies the true ex- 
terminator, the real Apollon. He is, there. 
fore, truly the sun. 

But what shall we say of his other name? 
What connection can the word Bona- 
parte have with the luminary of the day? 
At first, one.may not perceive any; but 
we can, at least, understand that as bona 
parte signifies the good part, it here re- 
fers without doubt to something which 
has two sides, the one good, the other 
bad, in which respect also Napoleon corre- 
sponds with the sun; for nothing answers 
more directly to the sun than the effects 
of his diurnal revolution, and these effects 
are day and night, light and darkness— 
the light that his presence produces and 
the darkness that prevails in his absence. 
This is an allegory borrowed from the 
Persians. It is the empire of Ormuzd 
and that of Ahriman, the empire of light 
and of darkness, and of good and evil 
genii, and it is to the latter, to the genii 
of evil and of darkness that one is some 
times consigned by the imprecatory ex- 
pression, Abi in malam partem. And if 
by mala parte we understand the dark- 
ness, no doubt by bona parte we ought 
to understand the light, that is, the day 
in opposition to the night. We can not 
doubt, then, that this name has reference 
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to the sun, especially when we See it con- 
nected with Napoleon, which is the sun 
himself, as we proceed to prove. 

9. Apollon, according to. Greek mythol- 

, was born in an island of the Medi- 
terranean, (Delos) and so they make Na- 
poleon to have been born in an island of 
the Mediterranean, choosing Corsica, be- 
cause its situation relatively to France, 
where they wished to represent him as 
reigning, best corresponds to the situa- 
tion of Delos relatively to Greece, where 
Apollon had his principal temples and his 
oracles. Pausanias, indeed, gives to Apol- 
Jon the title of an Egyptian divinity ; but 
for this it was not necessary that he should 
have been born in Egypt. It was enough 
that he was there regarded as a god, and 
that is what Pausanias intends. He wish- 
ed to say that the Egyptians worshiped 
him, and this establishes yet another an- 
alogy between Napoleon and the sun. For, 
they say that in Egypt, Napoleon was re- 
garded as clothed with a supernatural 
character as the friend of Mohammed, and 
that he there received homage which par- 
took of adoration. 

8. They pretend that his mother was 
named Letitia ; but under the name of 
Letitia, which means joy, they intend the 
Aurora, whose springing light spreads joy 
throughout nature. Aurora, which brings 
forth the sun to the world, as poets say, 
by opening to him with rosy fingers the 
gates of the east. Now it is very remark- 
able that in Greek mythology the mother 
of Apollon is called Leto; but while from 
Leto the Romans made Latone, mother of 
Apollon, they have preferred in our age 
to make of it Letitia, because Leetitia is 
the substantive of the verb Letor, or 
of the unused Leto, which means to in- 
spire joy. It is then certain that this 
Ietitia, like her son, is drawn from the 
Greek mythology. 

4. Next they narrate that this son of 
Letitia had three sisters; and it is in- 
dubitable that these three sisters are the 
three graces, which, with the muses their 
companions, were the ornament and the 


charm of the court of Apollo, their bro- 
ther. 
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5. They say that this modern Apollon 
had four brothers; but these four bro- 
thers are the four seasons of the year. 
Here, let none be disturbed at seeing the 
seasons represented by men rather than by 
women, since, in French, of the four sea- 
sons, one only, autumn, is feminine, and ou. 
grammarians are not agreed with regard to 
that. Of the four brothers of Napoleon, 
three were kings: the Spring, which reigns 
over flowers ; Summer, which reigns over 
harvest; and Autumn, which reigns over 
fruits. And as these three seasons derive 
all their powerful influence from the sun, 
they tell us that the three brothers of 
Napoleon derive from him their royalty, 
and reign only by him. And when it is 
added that of the four brothers of Napo- 
leon there was one who was not a king, 
this is because of the four seasons there 
is one, Winter, which reigns over noth- 
ing. But if, to weaken our parallel, any 
should affirm that Winter is not with- 
out empire, and should attribute to him 
the mournful principality of frost and 
snow, which in that sad season whiten 
our fields, our answer is at hand. This, 
say we, is just what is sought to be indi- 
cated by that vain and ridiculous: princi- 
pality with which they pretend that this 
brother of Napoleon was clothed after the 
fall of all his family, a principality which 
they have chosen to attach to the village of 
Canino, because Canino comes from Cani, 
which means the white hairs of the win- 
ter of old age. ‘‘Cum gelidus crescit canis 
in montibus humor.” 

Hence the pretended prince of Canino 
is nothing more than winter personified : 
winter, which commences when there re- 
mains nothing of the three fine seasons, 
and when the sun is at the farthest re- 
move from our country, invaded by the 
spirited children of the north, a name 
which the poets give to the winds that, 
coming from those countries, discolor our 
fields and cover them with an odious 
white. This has furnished the subject of 
that fabulous invasion of the people of the 
North into France, where they are said to 
have made to disappear a drapeau of di- 
vers colors with which it was embellished, 
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substituting for it a white flag which was 
to cover every thing after the withdrawal 
of the fabulous Napoleon. 

6. According to the same fables, Napo- 
leon had two wives ; and so two were at- 
tributed to the sun—the moon by the 
Greeks and the earth by the Egyptians ; 
with this remarkable difference, that by 
the one the sun had no posterity, and by 
the other he had one son, one only son, 
Horus, son of Osiris and Jsis—that is, of 
the sun and the earth. This is an Egyp- 
tian allegory, in which Horus, born of the 
earth, impregnated by the sun, represents 
the fruits of agriculture, and the birth of 
the pretended son of Napoleon is placed 
at the twentieth of March, the spring equi- 
nox, because in the spring the produc- 
tions of agriculture begin their great de- 
velopment. 

7. They say that Napoleon put an end 
to a devastating scourge which terrorized 
all France, and which is called the Hydra 
of Revolution. But a hydra is a serpent, 
and this is the serpent Python, an enor- 
mous reptile, which was in Greece the 
cause of extreme terror, which Apollon 
scattered by killing the monster—his first 
exploit. Hence the story that Napoleon 
began his reign by extinguishing the 
French Revolution is as chimerical as all 
the rest; for revolution is derived from 
the Latin word revolutus, which means a 
serpent coiled upon himself. It is Python, 
and nothing more. 

8. The celebrated warrior of the nine- 
teenth century had twelve marshals of his 
empire at the head of his armies, and four 
in non-activity; but the twelve are the 
twelve signs of the zodiac marching under 
the orders of the sun Napoleon, and each 
commanding a division of the innumerable 
army of stars, which is called in the Bible 
the heavenly host. These are the twelve 
marshals who, according to our fabulous 
chronicles, were in active service under 
the emperor Napoleon; and the four 
others are the four cardinal points, which, 
immovable in the midst of general motion, 
are well represented by the non-activity 
ascribed tothem. ll these marshals are 
purely symbolic beings whieh had no more 
reality than their chief. 
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9. Théy tell us that the chief of g 
many brilliant armies traversed gloriously 
the countries of the South ; but that, hay. 
ing penetrated too far in the North, he 
could not maintain himself. All this per. 
fectly characterizes the march of the sun, 
The sun, it is well known, rules sovereign 
in the south, as they say -the emperor 
Napoleon did. After the spring equinox, 
the sun seeks to gain the northern re. 
gions, departing from the equator. But 
after three months’ marching toward these 
countries, he encounters the northern 
tropic, which compels him to recoil and 
turn back his steps toward the south, fol- 
lowing the sign of Cancer, which signifies 
the retrograde march of the sun. From 
this has been drawn the imaginary expe- 
dition of Napoleon toward the north to 
Moscow and the humiliating retreat which 
is said to have followed it. Thus all that 
is told of the successes or the reverses of 
that strange warrior is made up of allu- 
sions to the course of the sun. 

Finally, the sun rises in the east and 
sets in the west, as every one knows; but 
for spectators situated at the extremity of 
the earth, the sun seems in the morning 
to come up out ofthe eastern sea, and at 
evening to plunge into the western. It is 
thus that all poets have painted his rising 
and setting. Here we see what we ought 
to understand when they tell us that Na- 
poleon came from Egypt by the eastern 
sea to reign over France, and that he dis- 
appeared in the western sea after a reign 
of twelve years, which are none other than 
the twelve hours of the day, the hours in 
which the sun shines above the horizon. 
“ He reigned but a day,” says the author 
of Nouvelles Messeniennes, in speaking of 
Napoleon, and the manner in which he 
describes his elevation, his decline, and 
his fall proves that this charming poet, 
(Casimir. Delavigne) like ourselves, sees 
in Napoleon only an image of the sun. 
This is proved by his name, by the name 
of his mother, his three sisters, his four 
brothers, his two wives, his son, his mar- 
shals, and his exploits. It is proved by 
the place of his birth, by the region whence 
they say he came in entering upon his 
career of triumph, by the time of run- 
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ning through that career, by the countries lows that Napoleon Bonaparte never had 
where he ruled, by those where he was areal existence, but was a mythical per- 
defeated, and by the region where he dis- sonage, about whom certain extravagant 
appeared, pale and discrowned, after his legends have been gathered in the form 
brilliant course. From all which it fol- of history. 


A MOTHER'S WAIL. 


0 Jamz, Jamie! let me greet, And whiles sic startlin’ things she speired 
Your kindness cheers nae mair; That in my heart I’ve sain, 
Icanna dry my tears at will, “ An angel watchin’ owre our souls 
Nor frae me fling my care. Is speakin’ in my wean.” 
Iken your ain heart’s sad, for she 
Was sunshine in your ee; And ance wi’ sparklin’ een she sat 
But yours is but a faither’s love, And at the lift gazed lang, 
And ye maun bear wi’ me. And speired, when I nae sang could hear, 
“Wha sings that bonny sang ?” 
0 Jamie! let me greet—my heart And yet, alas! we saw nae sign, 
Is sad as sorrow’s sel’ ; For hard were we to learn 
It seems but yesterday our tears That a’ our love would fail to shiel 
On Willie’s wee face- fell. Frae death our only bairn. 
We thocht our lot was hard, when death 
Ae bairn had taen awa’, She aye was at my foot, Jamie, 
But oh ! how muckle harder noo And whiles I fashed awee, 


When we hae nane ava. When maiblins at my thrangest time 


She grat to get my knee. 

And but and ben, and out and in, 
To toddle was her pride— 

The dear wee lamb ! she couldna bear 
To leave her mither’s side. 


Had Heaven been pleased to warn us 
0’ the blow that was to fa’, 
And, lichtly leanin’, let her dwine 
As Willie dwined awa’, 
We micht hae schooled our hearts to bide 
The fate we couldna’ flee, 
And waited wi’ a patient grief 
To close our darling’s ee. 


O Jamie ! twa long days I’ve watched 
Her sweet white face in vain ; 
My longing brings nae warmth—her smile 
But oh ! without a gloaming Will ne’er return again. 
Fell bereavement’s night at last ; *Twas some sad solace on her brow 
Wi’ scarce a rustle o’ its wings At times to lay my hauns, 
Awa’ her spirit passed. But bleak will be the morning 
Though hopefu’ seemed her cheek’s new na bairnless hearth that dawns, 
bloom, 
And hale her ee’s blithe licht, She'll lie in Willie’s grave, Jamie— 
"Twas but the clearness o’ the sky Oh ! come nae first awa’, 
When fa’s the April blicht. But wait and smooth the turf, and drap 
A tear aboon the twa. 
She wasna like anither bairn, For if their spirits—as they may— 
Whase prattlin’s nocht but din; Unseen be lingering near, 
For there was wisdom in her words *T will cheer them even in heaven to mind 
Far far her years aboon ; Their faither’s parting tear. 
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SHORT SERMONS FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS, 


NUMBER 


“ Verity, verily, I say unto you, Except a 
corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, it 
abideth alone ; but if it die, it bringeth forth 
much fruit. He that loveth his life shall lose 
it, and he that hateth his life in this world 
shall keep it unto life eternal.”"—Joun xii. 
24, 25. 


I. Our Saviour is here talking of him- 
self. He has been instructing his disci- 
ples concerning the ignominy of his com- 
ing departure. Yet he does not seem to 
consider the fact of it a misfortune, nor 
the manner of ita shame. His words in- 
timate triumph. ‘The hour is come,” 
he says, “that the Son of Man should be 
glorified.” 

1. The philosophy of a contradiction so 
startling he now goes on to explain. It 
consisted in the revelation and develop- 
ment of a higher life in the instant of 
ruin to a lower. His earthly existence 
covered the principle of an existence ce- 
lestial and divine. He was to become the 
life of men by dying in their place. 

2. The illustration he employs to ex- 
hibit his thought is one drawn from fa- 
miliar experience. He says to those sim- 
ple-minded hearers: Take any common 
seed, such as a sower carries. Examine 
it carefully. Its productiveness is now 
all out of sight, enveloped and imprisoned 
by the remnants of last year’s harvest. 
It will: grow, if it is planted; but the 
present form of it will disappear in the 
growing. It must die to live. The dry 
habiliments of a former existence are 
coarsely inclosing all its promise of a 
new. It has to perpetuate itself by de- 
struction. Out of the present condition 
it wears it must utterly perish, in order 
that it may reappear in the blade, the ear, 
and the full corn in the ear. Activity 
out of inertness, increase out of single- 
ness, are to be secured only by reproduc- 
tion outof ruin. “ Except a corn of wheat 
fall into the ground and die, it abideth 


Itt. 


alone ; but if it die, it bringeth forth much 
fruit.” 

8. The application of this figure is 
made immediately. The Saviour seems 
to say of himself: I must die in order to 
live. I am set for the fall and rising 
again of many in Israel, and must there. 
fore fall and rise again. I left heaven to 
save men. I must‘ perfect my purpose 
by dying in their behalf. God's only-be. 
gotten Son must be crucified that God's 
many redeemed sons may be brought to 
glory. Life for life; this is the price, 
the penalty, and the payment. 

4, The reach of the rule is now extend- 
ed, so as to make it embrace, not only his 
life, but that of each one of those for whom 
his offering was to become available. He 
avows this as the fixed principle of the en- 
tire plan of redemption ; life for life ; life 
of the lower sort sacrificed without reserve 
for the sake of life of the higher. “He 
that loveth his life shall lose it, and he 
that hateth his life in this world shall 
keep it unto life eternal.” 

II. This seems to be the true exposi- 
tion of our text. But it does not stand 
alone. And so anxious am [ that this 
rule of the gospel should be recognized 
clearly, as the basis of the counsel I de- 
sire to press, that I offer the corrobora- 
tion, which our Lord himself presents, a 
little farther in detail. On three other 
occasions he repeats the same general 
form of representation, with only slightly 
varying direction as to its aim. 

1. Once, when he was in the region of 
Ceesarea Philippi, he was advising his 
disciples seriously concerning the grand 
purpose of becoming his followers, trying 
to make them appreciate how much it 
involved. He had already disclosed to 
them the fact and the manner of his 
death. He knew they would be offend- 
ed with the prospect. Suddenly he arose 
to the loftiest ground he ever occupied in 
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hisdemands upon them. Not only should 
they accept without scandal this cruci- 
fixion of their acknowledged leader, not 
only must they hold themselves ready to 
be crucified also in his name, but the Ro- 
man gibbet should henceforth become the 
very symbol of the new faith. “If any 
man will come after me, let him deny 
himself, and take up his cross daily, and 
follow me; for whosoever will save his 
life shall lose it, and whosoever will lose 
his life for my sake, shall find it.” The 
reference here is to the act of conver- 
sion which pledges the believing soul to 
Christ. He is crucified with him. 

9, The next time our Saviour employed 
this form of expression, he aimed its force 
atthe fullness of consecration, which every 
true disciple of his was bound to cultivate. 
He himself held back nothing from his 
work. He forsook heaven for earth, an- 
gels for men, wealth for poverty, the tran- 
quil felicities of his eternal Father’s com- 
panionship for the restless narrowness of 
an humble lot, without a place where to 
lay his homeless head. He allowed him- 
self to become entangled in no associa- 
tions, involved in no cares, fettered by 
no occupation, that would hinder his en- 
tire absorption in preaching the glad tid- 
ings to men. This example of his own 
consecration he offers as a measure of 
ours. “If any man come unto me, and 
hate not (that is, comparatively) his father 
and mother, wife and children, brethren 
and sisters, yea, and his own life also, he 
can not be my disciple.” ‘‘ He that lov- 
eth father or mother more than me, is not 
worthy of me; and he that loveth son or 
daughter more than me, is not worthy of 
me. He that findeth his life shall lose it, 
and he that loseth his life for my sake, 
shall find it.” Here he intends to exhibit 
the extensiveness of our surrender to him. 
He gave his life for us: he claims the life 
he has bought at such a price. 

8. The third occasion, upon which our 
Lord employed this almost proverbial 
form of expression, was when he was 
predicting the alarm which many would 
feel at the downfall of Jerusalem. He 
advised all who were in Judea to flee to 
the mountains ; to remember Lot's wife, 
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and look not back on the doomed city; 
to follow his guidance, and trust to him 
implicitly for deliverance. ‘ Whosoever 
shall seek to save his life, shall lose it; 
and whosoever shall lose his life shall 
preserve it.” Here he means to counsel 
fidelity, and forbid fear, under all perilous 
and extreme forms of trial. He says: 
Give your life to me: it is more precious 
in my sight than in your own. I will 
keep it; you can not. If you attempt to 
manage your protection, you will be more 
imperiled than ever. Do your duty, and 
leave the rest tome. ‘“‘ He that dwelleth 
in the secret place of the Most High, shall 
abide uncer the shadow of the Almighty.” 

II. What, then, is the instruction our 
Saviour desires, in all this, to give? Sim- 
ply this: From the beginning to the end 
of our earthly round of existence and 
service, there is only one rule of unvary- 
ing decision—life for life. If one wants 
the new life by conversion, he must give 
life for life. If one asks for the measure 
of consecration, the answer is, Life for 
life. If one feels frightened at peril, he 
must surrender his life to save his life. 
If one inquires for an unfailing principle 
of success in usefulness, here it is fur- 
nished by the Lord of glory—life for life. 
Hence we now reach the applications of 
the truth we have learned to our work as 
Sunday-school teachers. 

1. Here is a picture of true Christian 
manhood. ‘None of these things move 
me, neither count I my life dear unto my- 
self, so that I might finish my course 
with joy, and the ministry which I have 
received of the Lord Jesus, to testify the 
gospel of the grace of God.” The motto 
of all real living to Christ is: “I die 
daily.” ‘For thy sake we are killed all 
the day long.” Just as a corn of wheat 
must perish to be fruitful, so every be- 
liever must put all the surroundings of 
his earthly existence into his surrender 
to the Redeemer. “ That which thou 
sowest is not quickened except it die.” 
Weare to “mortify our members.” That 
does not mean humiliate them, or shame 
them, but kill them, make them dead. 
“If ye live after the flesh, ye shall die; 
but if ye through the Spirit do mortify 
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the deeds of the body, ye shall live.” 
Hence, this is the question to start with: 
Are you, who teach others, yourself dead 
to the world ? 

2. Here is a corrective of all sentiment- 
alism in piety. This continuous martyr- 
dom is not an accident or an infliction, but 
a necessity, understood from the begin- 
ning. Hence all lachrymose, lackadaisi- 
cal bewailing of one’s lot is mere mean- 
ness and folly. A mock-heroic feeling is 
‘all out of place. And these multiplied 
forms of devoteeism, by which one tor- 
tures himself into maceration, are not to 
be mistaken for real devotion. A monk 
in his cell is no nearer communion with 
his God, for all that he is mechanically 
separate from communion with any one 
else. “ Jesuita ; non Jesus ita.” A nun 
is no more a bride of heaven for refusing 
to be a bride on earth, when she has the 
opportunity. The promise of a white 
robe by and by is none the surer, for her 
taking the white vail now. These may 
seem to a few silly enthusiasts exceeding- 
ly sweet instances of unwonted sanctity ; 
but they are profitless excruciations after 
all. Burning a corn of wheat destroys it, 
to be sure, just as much as its falling into 
the ground does ; but the one is followed 
by a harvest of much fruit, the other 
abides, as it began, alone. It is not ne- 
cessary for one immediately at conver- 
sion to look around for an instrument of 
suicide. Dying to the world is not al- 
ways dying out of it. God may want 
him to live a while yet. 

8. Here is disclosed the spirit underly- 
ing all true Christian fidelity. It is a will 
bent to meet God’s will. We are to con- 
sent to die or live. We only long to ap- 
prehend that for which we have been ap- 
prehended of Christ Jesus. The ancient 
seal-inscription offers a very acceptable 
figure of this. An ox was represented 
as standing between an altar and a plow. 
The husbandman, on the one side, was 
presenting the yoke; the priest, on the 
other, was only half-concealing the knife. 
There the patient beast remained waiting 
for the final signal. And the legend 
underneath was written: ‘Ready for 
either.” God calls only for our life to 
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be surrendered to him; he will take it, 
or will spare it. We look at the fire ang 
the furrow, and yet make no choice. The 
inspired description of a believer is simply 
this, a “‘ living sacrifice.” 

4. Here is an explanation of repeated 
failures in religious effort. No seed has 
fallen into the ground and died. Some 
of you are discouraged over your classes, 
The children are not converted. They 
try your patience bitterly. You see no 
life springing up from the soil around 
you. Did you put any life in? Take 
one verse of truth next Sabbath with you 
into the school ; one that once helped you, 
taught you, comforted you; one of the 
texts that has been specially blessed to 
your own soul in days gone by. Give 
that to your children. Put your entire 
self into the use you make of it. Put 
your intelligence into it; study the mean- 
ing it bears. Put your self-denial into 
it; for once give over all listlessness and 
repining. Put your faith in it; believe 
God is going to prosper it. Put your 
prayer in it; let your lips be yet warm 
with the supplication you have lifted 
Put your zeal in it; let the ardor of your 
intensest longing glow on your cheek, and 
fairly flash from your eye. Put your ez- 
perience in it; try to remember how you 
felt when those dear words caine to you 
from Jesus. Put your hope in it; go 
next day with the expectation you will 
be needed by a soul under conviction. 
In a word, put your Jife in it; your life 
which rests in the gospel; centre its 
force and fervor in the one wistful, yearn- 
ing desire for that pupil’s conversion. 
And God will give it to you! He will 
give you life for life. 

5. Here is a counsel concerning duty 
which involves danger. ‘‘ Hereby per- 
ceive we Christ’s love, because he laid 
down his life for us ; and we ought to lay 
down our lives for the brethren.” In the 
early hour of his first espousal to God, 
the believer gives himself entirely away, 
with all the sacredness of devotion of a 
bride to her husband; for richer or for 
poorer, in bloom or in wasting, for better 
or for worse, in life or in death. Feeble- 
minded sympathy once impiored the 
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brave-hearted Paul to keep out of peril. 
Remember his courageous answer: ‘‘ What 
mean ye to weep and to break mine heart ? 
for 1 am ready, not to be bound only, but 
also to die at Jerusalem, for tlie name of 
the Lord Jesus!” How little of the 
apostolic zeal there is in our willingness 
to undergo risk in saving souls! We are 
afraid to wear out early. Think of White- 
field’s noble words: ‘I am immortal, till 
my work is done!” What is life, what 
is health, what is ease? Souls are per- 
ishing for whom Christ died! An epi- 
demic in a suspicious neighborhood drives 
us home in miserable cowardice and alarm, 
while for wealth men are tempting the 
winds of India and the miasmas of the 
tropics! And what even if we perish ? 
That was what we bargained for in the 
outset. The recluses of an old Francis- 


can convent were summoned to go forth - 


to minister to the sick and dying, once 
when the plague was raging abroad in 
the city. They were allotted one by one 
to the duty, and went without hesitation 
or reserve to their solemn task. When 
each day was done, the man returned to 
an out-house within the inclosure, and 
if he could, rang a bell to show he was 
alive. If that tolling monitor were silent 
at sun-down, then another monk was 
dispatched for his relief if possible, at 
any rate to continue the work. They 
knew that their comrade had fallen. 
When the pestilence was finally staid, 
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it was found that twenty-four unshrink- 
ing men had paid the penalty of their 
devotion. But, think of it, how many 
lives of men had these lives saved? In 
the measure of life for life, an unerring 
eye struck the balance. 

6. Here is a lesson as to the ease of all 
usefulness. It is sin only in this world 
which is difficult. Once bring a man 
into communion with the Saviour, and he 
swings as naturally into doing good as a 
star into its orbit. You remember the 
motto on the pedestal of the Eddystone 
lighthouse—“ To give light, and save 
life.” So out on the rugged shores of 
time each child of God is set. The 
waves are around him, the eternal ocean 
breaks at his feet. Storms are wild and 
midnights are gloomy. Yet untremulous 
and undimmed gleams that lantern on the 
rock, to give light that shall save life. 
There is nothing strange or strained in 
this. Poor mariners are drifting here 
and there far out to sea. They discern 
the faithful glimmer, and are piloted in. 
Now it costs the lantern nothing more to 
do this than it does to live. ‘For the very 
oil it consumes radiates the rays; the 
beams the keeper trims it by are those 
that save the sailors. It does its duty 
when it is true to itself. And that soul 
which grace has lighted, saves life when it 
keeps its life true. ‘He doth much,” 
says old Thomas 4 Kempis, “ who liveth 
well.” 


—_—_—_—_—_—————- oo 


THE ROSE-BUDS AND FORGET-ME-NOT. 


FOR THE STUDY-TABLE. 


Arms flower is a little thing, 
And has but a little place ; 
But it takes the thought on its tiny wing, 
And upward goes to the Creator and King 
Who makes all things to blossom and sing 
In earth and the realms of space. 


This basket of china’s a little thing, 
With its buds and its bed of blue; 
But it breathes the freshness and health of spring 
On the pastor’s work, and vigor doth bring 
As he measures and weighs that weightier thing 
Than mint and anise and rue, 


This touch of taste is a little thing, 
O’er the green and the blue and the white ; 
But it speaks of response—of the echoing ring 
Answering back from the sound of that vibrating 
string— 
The voice God hath set to that wonderful thing, 
His message and letter of light, 


Forget-me-not is the tiniest of things 

God hath strewn through the seasons so rife ; 
But strong greeting to me to-day it doth fling, 
And the answer back from my soul doth spring: 
Forget-me-not is the mightiest thing 

God hath said in his Book of Life. 
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THE MINISTRY OF ART. 


I am no artist, not even a critic of art. 
The nomenclature by which the connois- 
seur is wont to convey his approval or 
cool contempt, is an unknown tongue to 
me. I have traversed no foreign lands, 
and my eyes have never been feasted by 
the works of the masters, new and “ old,” 
which crowd the world-famed galleries. 
And yet some pictures I have seen, some 
spots of beauty which have left their im- 
press upon my very soul, 

I had been spending a busy day, not 
long ago, amid the jostling, hurrying 
throng which pours in such unending 
stream through the highways of our great 
metropolis. My feet were weary of their 
toil and my eyes with gazing ‘on the 
gaudy shows which lined Broadway with 
their garish splendor. I turned down a 
side-street and climbed a stairway, to 
accomplish my last errand of business. 
Finding it necessary to wait a few mo- 
ments, I sauntered to the back part of 
the store, threw myself into a chair, and 
raised my eyes to such a scene of unex- 
pected beauty that I was both startled 
and deeply moved. It was a picture of 
Bierstaht’s, though I did not at first know 
the name of the artist. 

The theme was, “A Sermon by the 
Sea-shore.” Oh! how it calmed me! 
The ocean—ever suggestive of infinity— 
expanding into the distance until it met 
the over-arching sky; the rough rocks 
scattered here and there; the groups of 
young and old hastening to join the 
throng of earnest-browed people, gath- 
ered in listening attitude around the 
white-haired preacher, who “stood as if 
he pleaded with men;” the exquisite 
reality of the scene, the deep interest 
of the subject, its contrast to the busy 
tumult of the day, all impressed me deep- 
ly. Contrast, didI say? Yes; and yet 
is not eternity as nigh us in the thronged 
street as on the lonely shore? Is there 


not an infinity of joy or woe for each one 
of the busy crowd I met that day? Thus 
I mused that eve before the picture; and 
so have I often mused since, as the mem. 
ory of its quiet earnestness has come to 
my mind. 

I remember another scene. I was but 
a child, and had been allowed, as a holi- 
day pleasure, to stray through a gallery 
of paintings. Two alone fixed my gaze, 
They were designed to illustrate that in- 
cident of such wonder and beauty in our 
Saviour’s history, the stilling of the storm 
on Galilee. The first pictured the toss- 
ing bark, the angry waves, the anxious, 
terrified faces of the disciples, the hand 
raised to awaken Jesus, sleeping wearily 
and yet so sweetly in the midst of the 
raging tempest. 

The second portrayed the Saviour 
standing in the prow of the little boat, 
with majestic mien, the waves at rest, 
and the poor frightened sailors crouched 
in amazement and confidence around him. 
I know not the author of these pictures, 
and they may have been but poorly paint- 
ed; and yet they filled my childish heart 
with wonder and admiration, and made 
more real the sweet gospel story of the 
scene. 

I have often wondered that the subjects 
chosen by many painters should be so 
unworthy of their genius. 

Would they have their works live in 
the hearts of men, let them speak to the 
heart, and not waste their wonderful 
God-given genius in portraying Dutch 
kitchens with such remarkable precision, 
or scenes equally exte1.al in their inter- 
est. The subjects chosen by the lament- 
ed Cole were always pure, always elevat- 
ing in their influence ; and our own glo- 
rious Church, may he long send forth into 
the world those images of beauty and 
grandeur. which never weary and never 
grow old. 
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